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The Canadian Naval Lapse. 


An article lies before us, written from Montreal by 
a special correspondent of the Boston Herald, in which 
he declares that the spirit of imperialism is abroad in 
Canada, and that naval enthusiasm is sweeping the 
country. This is probably an exaggerated newspaper 
statement, as recent reports declare that the Canadian 
Grange has become aroused and is throwing the in- 
fluence of the farmers against the demands for a Cana- 
dian navy, and that organized labor is also taking 
its stand against the militarising of Canada. But 
the case is certainly bad enough, if one is to credit 
the information continually reaching us from over 
the border. Both the great political. parties seem to 
have been caught in the whirl, and the government 
has already apparently taken the fatal step, from 
which there will probably be no retreat until the day 
of the deadly fruit comes. 

This new Canadian naval spirit is a great surprise 
to nearly everybody. The Dominion has lived so 
long, and at the same time so safely and prosperously, 
without any armament worth mentioning, that one 
had begun to feel assured that this great promising 
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region of the earth was to escape the militaristic 
“ pestilence that walketh in darkness ” and “ wasteth 
at nooday.” It was only a year or two ago that dis- 
tinguished Canadians were boasting loudly, and very 
justly so, that their country was free from the ex- 
hausting burdens of militarism ; that their revenues 
were being devoted to the development of the mani- 
fold resources of the Dominion; and that therefore 
Canada was an exceptionally attractive land in which 
to live. 

What has come over the 
blinded their eyes and deluded their hearts? There 
is not a single reputable reason why Canada to-day 
should build a navy, or begin to build one, more than 
there has been in the past. There is even less rea- 
son, for she has behind her a long unique experience 
of the value of freedom from armament, the force of 
which she is deliberately preparing to throw away, 
if one can call such action deliberation. That is 
what makes her conduct so surprising and so dis 
heartening to those who are seeking to build up a 
new international order rooted in justice, coiiperation, 
trust and peace, an order in which theoretically every- 
body believes and expects to see some day realized. 

The causes, however, of Canada’s lapse are not far 
toseek. The first of them is the pernicious influence 
of the bloated militarism of our time, which has 
already seduced and led astray all the important 
powers, including the United States, and is throwing 
its baneful shadow over the whole world. It is the 
contagion of this evil which has finally entered and 
begun to poison the blood of Canada. For though 
a colony, she evidently wishes to be great and power- 
ful and to take a hand in the affairs of the world, and 
she has been deceived by the all too prevalent theory 
that a people cannot be great and influential with- 
out being heavily armed. Her connection with the 
British Empire has, of course, hastened the process, 
as the naval supremacy of the mother country has 
been of a character peculiarly to impress her. But 
the lapse would doubtless have occurred, and possibly 
even earlier, if she had been entirely independent of 
Great Britain, as it has occurred with other states, 
notably Brazil, the Argentine Republic and Chile. 

What influence the action of our government, in 
putting ships on the lakes for the training of naval 
militia, has had upon Canada it is not easy to figure 
out. But this action, though taken with the consent 
of the Dominion government, has awakened wide- 
spread suspicion over the border. The Canadians 
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reason that the seventy guns which our government 
now has on these naval militia training ships to the one 
gun which they have upon a small and insignificant 
boat, might easily be used, in case of an emergency, 
for a descent upon Canadian shores. There is little 
doubt that the suspicion thus awakened, though our 
government has given assurance that it has no inten- 
tion of abandoning the Rush-Bagot agreement, has 
been at least a powerful indirect force in inducing 
the Dominion government to take the step which it 
has in creating the nucleus of a navy. 

Another of the influences, probably the most potent 
one, which have led the Canadian government to take 
this fatal step, is that of the Imperial Defense Confer- 
ence held in London a little while ago. This confer- 
ence was a most adroit move of the British imperialists, 
and the great self-governing colonies,.dazzled by the 
glory of the Empire as it was pictured to them by 
the imperial big-navy promoters, fell into the trap set 
for them. Canada, instead of contributing ships di- 
rectly to the British navy, has, in order to maintain 
the form of local independence and self-government, 
undertaken to create a navy of her own, which shall 
at her own discretion be at the service of the British 


Imperial government in case of emergency. But in. 


reality the new navy, when built, will henceforth be 
in fact, if not in form, an integral part of the Impe- 


rial government’s naval force, and the alarms and 
panics which cause feverish naval increase in Brit- 
ish waters will have a similar effect in the Cana- 


dian. If the Canadian people, the farmers and work- 
ing men, who constitute the body of the citizens and 
have the greatest stake in the future weli-being of 
the Dominion, do not fully realize the situation im- 
mediately, they will in coming years have to pay a 
heavy penalty for the thoughtlessness and unwisdom 
of the course which their government is now taking. 
It is probably still within their power to prevent the 
further progress of the calamity which is befalling 
them, if they begin at once. Will they do this, and 
thus maintain their splendid government as a shining 
example to all the world of what a great people may 
be and do by keeping itself free from the entangle- 
ments of international suspicion, enmity and rivalry 
in the instruments of death? They ought to do it. 
The Supposed Errors of Peace Advocates. 

One of the peculiar weaknesses of the critics of peace 
advocates is their almost universal failure to find out, 
before they criticise, what are the real positions taken by 
peace workers. The ignorance displayed in this regard 
is most disappointing, and makes it clearly evident that 
these critics as a rule have not been much in the com- 
pany of peace workers, have rarely, if ever, attended the 
peace congresses, and have got their information, or 
rather their misinformation, largely from the scrappy and 
imperfect notices found in the newspapers. 
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These reflections have been awakened by an article in 
the Independent of November 4 on “Errors of Peace 
Advocates,” by Prof. Amos S. Hershey of the Indiana 
State University. Professor Hershey is usually a well- 
informed and careful writer, and in the article referred 
to shows clearly that he means to be fair. But he has 
fallen into a number of errors in his interpretation of the 
positions of peace advocates. It is possible that individ- 
ual peace advocates of extremist tendencies might be 
found of whom all that he saysistrue. But we naturally 
suppose him to be speaking of the general body of peace 
workers, the peace party of the world, who are responsible 
for the peace programs brought before the public and 
before the responsible public officials. Of this peace 
party much that he writes is far from exact. 

His first criticism is that peace advocates “demand 
that our text-books on history be emasculated in the 
interest of peace.” The development of his thought 
shows that Professor Hershey means by this emascula- 
tion the entire removal of wars from the history text- 
books. The responsible peace advocates have never 
asked for any such thing. They have only urged that 
the relative space given to wars should be greatly re- 
duced, and that the details of campaigns, battles and 
victories which inflame the child’s imagination and per- 
vert his spirit, which inculcate false ideas of patriotism 
and make fighting and killing seem a manly and glorious 
thing, should be eliminated. They do not ignore the fact 
that war has played a prominent part in history and must 
therefore have a proper share of the historian’s attention. 
They do insist that war history should not be so taught 
as to keep alive in the coming generations the savage, 
brutal, tyrannical instincts of the past, and thus make 
human society a prey to this dreadful scourge forever. 

There is not time here to examine in detail Professor 
Hershey’s somewhat astonishing theory that because 
boys have fighting instincts inherited from the past, their 
education must be so directed as to give satisfaction to 
these instincts. On that theory all other passions and 
instincts would have to be gratified also, and the moral 
progress of the race would be impossible. Every true 
system of education seeks to enthrone intelligence, reason, 
conscience and goodwill, and not to keep alive and active 
whatever animal instincts and selfish propensions may 
have come up from the past. If the Old Testament 
appeals more strongly to the imagination of boys than 
the New, which peace advocates are sorry to have to 
confess is too often the case, we must train a generation 
of whom the opposite will be true. A limited amount of 
experience — for the experiment has not yet been largely 
tried — seems to indicate that a generation of children 
may be brought up to whom brutal fighting will be 
loathsome and practically impossible. 
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Nor, again, do the responsible peace advocates “ refuse 
to face the world as it really is.’ That is exactly what 
they are doing. They know well that “we still live in 
the midst of peril and warfare”; “that life is still a 
struggle, etc.” If they did not know this they would 
not be in the business of peace-making at all. If there 
were 20 more any war or danger of war in the world, 
any conflict, any misunderstanding, any unfriendliness 
among the nations, they would consider their mission 
accomplished, would disband their societies and turn to 
other work. But they cannot follow Professor Hershey’s 
hinted advice and uphold war at the same time that they 
advocate peace. They cannot advise that our nation 
greatly increase its armament because there are possibili- 
ties of war, when they know that the peril and risk of 
conflict is only increased by such a course and the whole 
situation made worse. They cannot play fast and loose 
with the great object of their mission. It is their duty, 
as they conceive it, not to face the world as it really is 
and help it to remain as it is, but to face it for its trans- 
formation, to help it to evolve out the bad and evolve in 
the good. Because the forty-six nations, “one and all, 
recognize war as a legitimate means of settling serious 
disputes among themselves,” Professor Hershey would 
have the advocates of peace do the same, even at this 
lateday. But they do not so conceive their duty. They 
believe that the world is already so advanced ethically 
and rational methods of adjusting controversies so recog- 
nized that war should no longer be allowed to be a 
legitimate means of settling disputes. It is their business 
to try to change the views of the forty-six nations, “one 
and all,” on this subject, not to confirm them in their 
errors and thus keep back the cause of peace indefinitely. 

Nor again is it a “common error of peace advocates 
that arbitration is the sole and sovereign preventive of 
war.” Professor Hershey has here drawn a good deal 
on his imagination. Peace advocates know, as well as 
he, that diplomacy has prevented wars, and that it is to- 
day becoming more and more an instrument of good 
understanding and friendly adjustment. The whole 
idea of commissions of inquiry originated with peace 
advocates, and they have always urged the importance 
of friendly negotiation, good offices and mediation, They 
have, of course, laid special stress on arbitration, and its 
extraordinary success during the past twenty years, 
during which no less than one hundred and twenty-five 
controversies have beet. settled by this method, justifies 
them in laying even greater emphasis upon it at the 
present time. In this the Hague Conferences have fol- 
lowed them. The peace advocates are well aware that 
there are still, unfortunately, questions of differenve 
which nations will not refer to arbitration. They be- 
lieve, however, that at the present time no question of 
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difference ought to be reserved from arbitration, except 
possibly those which involve the national existence, and 
these ought always to be considered in another category 
than that of arbitration. Arbitration assumes independ- 
ent nations standing over against each other and respecting 
each other’s independence and rights. This assumption 
allowed, there are certainly no questions of difference 
to-day between independent nations which are not capa- 
ble of honorable and satisfactory settlement by arbitra- 
tion. Even justice and humanity, which Professor 
Hershey declares sometimes justify war, and give rise 
to questions which are incapable of arbitration, can 
easily be shown to suffer more than they ever gain from 
war, Every war, no matter what end of justice or 
humanity it is waged for, draws in its train certain kinds 
of frightful injustice and inhumanity which are insepara- 
ble from warfare. It will be time enough to say that 
arbitration cannot be applied to such questions when it 
has once been tried and found wanting. It has not yet 
been tried. At any rate, it will be admitted that friendly 
negotiation might find a great field for service in this 
direction. In the case of General Weyler in Cuba, to 
which Professor Hershey refers, it is now well known 
that friendly negotiation carried on by President 
McKinley and Minister Woodford was just on the 
point of cutting the Gordian knot when Congress and 
the country were stampeded into war by certain news- 
papers and members of the National House and Senate. 
Are peace advocates wrong in urging that questions of 
justice and humanity be handled in such a way as not to 
produce deeper injustices and wrongs, and propagate 
further the wild and lawless system by which it has 
been sought in the past to remedy injustice ? 

Professor Hershey comes only a little nearer doing 
justice to peace advocates in his treatment of the symp- 
toms and the causes of war. Very few peace workers 
of any standing have ever confused the symptoms and 
the causes of war. It is quite true, as he says, that the 
great armaments of the time are symptoms and expres- 
sions of the diseased and abnormal conditions of inter- 
national relations. Peace advocates know and have 
always known this. They have always, to the best of 
their intelligence, sought out, exposed and done what 
they could do to eradicate the fundamental, underlying 
causes of war. But the great armaments are more than 
symptoms. They are an essential part of the diseased 
and abnormal condition of international relations. They 
are likewise the most powerful single agency in keeping 
alive and active this diseased condition. Commercial 
imperialism, which Dr. Hershey considers, and with 
much reason, the chief cause of war in our time, relies 
almost entirely on the great armaments and would make 
a very poor show without them. It is from these two 
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points of view that peace advocates condemn the system 
of armaments and urge an arrest of the mad rivalry of 
the nations in increasing them, They are convinced 
that it will be next to impossible to do away with the 
underlying causes of war so long as these causes are 
kept alive and intensified by the great armies and the 
big navies. It is very difficult to put out a conflagration, 
no matter how many streams of water are directed upon 
it, so long as hostile hands are incessantly pouring oil 
into the flames. The friends of peace feel that all the 
causes of war ought to be opposed and sought to be 
eradicated at the same time. 

Peace advocates are very glad to find such able men as 
Professor Hershey agreeing and codperating with them 
so heartily in the effort to soften the racial antipathies 
which are one of the root causes of misunderstanding 
and war. This has been a prominent feature of their 
propaganda from the earliest days of the movement. 
None are more outspoken than they against the aggres- 
sive spirit of commercial imperialism, against the doctrine 
of the right of conquest and against international disre- 
spect, contempt and nagging, whatever form these may 
take. They are almost the only men just now in Great 
Britain and Germany who are laboring heroically and 
with abundant self-sacrifice in the organization of inter- 
national visits, etc., to try to remove the misunderstand- 
ing and the ugly antipathy between these two peoples. 

In his last bit of advice Professor Hershey shows him- 
self to be absolutely in accord with the responsible peace 
advocates in what has been one of the most important 
practical features of their propaganda, “ the organization 
of the world on a federal basis.” From the days of 
Worcester, Ladd, Burritt, Sumner and Jay, of Cobden, 
Bright and Richard, down to the present year, the peace 
party has urged, in season and out of season, the establish- 
ment of a Congress or Parliament of Nations and an In- 
ternational High Court of Justice, with such an executive 
power as time may prove to be necessary and practicable. 
The periodical Peace Conferences at The Hague have 
been in no small measure the fruit of their many dec- 
ades of labor, and in support of the work and the 
development and perfecting of these Conferences, they 
have aroused and concentrated public opinion to a degree 
which is very little known, even to the most friendly and 
sympathetic of their critics. In this direction they hope 
to do much better work hereafter than they have done 
in the past. 


_— Se 


On December 1, in the Canadian Parliament at Ot- 
tawa, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Dominion Premier, made 
a strong plea for the maintenance of the Rush-Bagot 
agreement of 1817 as to armament on the Great Lakes. 
This famous agreement ought now to be turned into a 
permanent formal treaty. 
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Editorial Notes. 


On the 30th of October, in the West 
Hampstead Cemetery, 4 monument to the 
late Sir William Randal Cremer was un- 
veiled by Lord Weardale, president of the 
British group of the Interparliamentary Union, which 
was founded by Mr. Cremer. The monument, a four- 
sided column of Aberdeen granite, bears an inscription 
which closes with the two following statements : 


Monument to 
Sir William 
Randal Cremer. 


“ Sir William Randal Cremer promoted many fraternal 
international demonstrations of workmen, and carried in 
Parliament a motion in favor of a treaty of arbitration 
with the United States, which, like many such treaties, is 
now 1n operation. 

“ Sir William Randal Cremer was for thirty-eight years 
secretary of the International Arbitration League. His 
enduring monument is the Interparliamentary Union, 
which he founded in 1888, whose object is the abolition 
of war.” 


A large gathering assembled to witness the ceremony. 
Speaking of the taking away of Mr. Cremer at the mo- 
ment when increasing armaments are casting a shadow 
upon the aspirations of the friends of peace, Lord Wear- 
dale said : 


“He, if he had happily still been with us, would not 
have been dismayed. His dauntless faith in the sacred 
truth of the cause of which he was the fearless and dis- 
tinguished advocate, and in the ultimate awakening of 
the conscience of mankind, would have led him to reso- 
lutely maintain with all his strenuous nature that this 
was but the darkness before the dawn. He would have 
discerned the gleams of coming light in the encircling 
gloom. His confidence would have been strong, based 
upon his intimate acquaintance with the perhaps slow- 
moving, but ever-expanding force of educated public 
opinion amongst the toiling masses. He would have 
taken his part in spreading knowledge and in teaching 
how overwhelmingly great are the burdens which con- 
stantly augmenting armaments impose upon the world. 
He would have combated the insidious but continuous 
growth of militarism. He would have continued to 
point out a nobler direction for civilized effort than the 
insane rivalry of nations in vain-glorious equipment and 
the wanton waste of blood and treasure involved in war. 
He would have looked forward, and as we believe not in 
vain, to that hour when humanity would shake itself free 
from ancient and barbarous superstition, and when the 
various peoples of the universe would demand that their 
rulers, under whose bidding they have been too long 
ranged in rival hosts ever ready for the deadly fray, 
should seek by other and more Christian paths and 
through the agency of some well-ordered system of inter- 
national justice to sincerely promote the definite triumph 
of the principles of fraternity and concord.”’ 





Alfred H. Fried, editor of Die Friedens- 
Warte (Vienna IX /2, 5 Widerhofergasse), 
has proposed the organization of a Pan- 
European Bureau, modeled after the Bureau of the 


Pan-European 
Bureau. 
































American Republics at Washington. He bases his argu- 
ment in favor of such a bureau on the fact that inter- 
national organization or federation is now confessedly 
the chief problem of the peace movement, Many of the 
leading men in the different nations, he thinks, are not 
opposed to federation because they do not see the advan- 
tages of it, but because they are simply unwilling to 
favor it, as, like other innovations, it would destroy old 
interests and disturb vested rights. To overcome this 
psychical obstacle he considers our chief task at the 
present time, and this can be done only by ceasing to 
theorize about the matter and giving ourselves to practical 
work. We must first awaken the desire for such organi- 
zation. This we can do only by connecting our plans 
with what already exists. It was in this way that the 
Interparliamentary Union worked for a permanent inter- 
national tribunal, and so promoted the final organization 
of the world. Mr. Fried proposes therefore that an 
effort be made to secure the establishment of a Pan- 
European Bureau, which would become a centre around 
which efforts for further federative development would 
group themselves. Such a centre would have many ad- 
vantages. It would strengthen the feeling of community. 
It would bring together the many lines of international 
cooperation already existing. in a fragmentary and in- 
coherent way. 

It must be confessed that there is much to be said for 
this proposal of our German co-worker. Whether such a 
bureau can be actually created at the present time may 
be open to some doubt. It will probably take some 
years to educate the European governments up to the 
idea. The old misunderstandings, dislikes and jealousies 
among them will make the establishment of such an in- 
stitution much more difficult than was the organization 
of the Bureau of American Republics on this side of the 
water, But the existence and success of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Bureau certainly proves the feasibility of a European 
Bureau, and paves the way for it. 





The third annual convention of the 
———— of Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs is an- 
osmopolitan ° ° 
Clubs. nounced to meet at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., December 22 to 24. The 
delegates will be the guests of the Cornell Cosmopolitan 
Club, one of the strongest of the twenty-three chapters 
constituting the organization. 

“This convention,” says the circular announcing it, 
“will be of unusual importance in the history of the As- 
sociation. One of the chief objects will be to take steps 
towards the affiliation of the Association with the similar 
organization of Corda Fratres in Europe, looking toward 
a world-wide union of students in the cause of interna- 
tional peace and the universal brotherhood of man. 
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Student delegates from the French and Italian universi- 
ties will be present to represent Corda Fratres, and the 
convention will be addressed by men prominent in the 
peace movement in national life. The progress of cos- 
mopolitanism in the United States will be shown by the 
reports from all the chapters, and changes in the consti- 
tution made necessary by this progress and by the pro- 
posed affiliation with Corda Fratres will come up for 
adoption.” 

Reports will be made by the delegates to the Chicago 
Peace Congress, to the Mohonk Conference, and to the 
recent Students’ International Conference at The Hague. 
There will be public addresses on each of the three 
evenings. Louis P. Lochner of the University of Wis- 
consin will make a report for the Standing Committee on 
“National Songs,” and Mr. H. E. Varga of Northwestern 
University for the Committee on “ Educational Pam- 
phiets.” On Friday, December 24, the last day, at the 
morning session, reports will be heard from each of the 
twenty-three chapters, — namely, Wisconsin, Cornell, 
Michigan, Illinois, Purdue, Ohio State, Chicago, Leland 
Stanford, lowa State, Harvard, University of Iowa, 
Missouri, Northwestern, Washington, Oberlin, Missouri 
School of Mines, Pennsylvania, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, Syracuse, Columbia, Yale, Parke College, 
Virginia, and at noon ground will be broken for the 
new Cornell Cosmopolitan Club House. In the evening 
the convention will close with a banquet. 

The growth of the Cosmopolitan Club movement has 
been most extraordinary, and this convention at Cornell 
will certainly be one of the conspicuous events in the 
peace movement for the year. 





At the recent Semi-centennial of Protes- 
Voice of the —_ tant Missions in Japan the following reso- 
Missionaries 4 4 s : 
in Japan. lution was introduced and received unani- 
mous endorsement. Weare glad to publish 
it in our columns, as it so fully corroborates the positions 
which this journal has taken in regard to the attitude of 
the Japanese toward this country : 


“While the government and people of Japan have 
maintained a general attitude of cordial friendship for 
the United States, there has sprung up in some quarters 
of the latter country a spirit of distrust of Japan. There 
have issued from the sensational press such exaggerated 
and even false rumors concerning the ‘real’ and ‘secret’ 
purpose of Japan as to arouse a suspicion that even war 
was not unlikely,— a suspicion that was largely dispelled 
by the cordial welcome given by Japan in the fall of 
1908 to the American fleet and the delegation of business 
men from the Pacific Coast. 

“ Both in connection with the embarrassing situation 
created by the proposed legislation in California regarding 
Japanese residents and the attendance of Japanese chil- 
dren in the public schools, and in connection with the 
problem of Japanese immigration into the United States, 
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many articles appeared in the American sensational 
papers revealing profound ignorance of Japan and cre- 
ating anti-Japanese sentiment. In spite of this irritation, 
the press and the people of Japan, as a whole, maintained 
a high degree of self-control. Nevertheless, they were 
often reported as giving vent to belligerent utterances 
and making belligerent plans. Trivial incidents were 
often seized on and exaggerated. 

“In this day of extensive and increasing commingling 
of races and civilizations, one of the prime problems is the 
maintenance of amicable international relations. Essen- 
tial to this are not only just and honest dealings between 
governments, but also, so far as practicable, the preven- 
tion as well as the removal of race jealousy and misunder- 
standing between the peoples themselves. Indispensable 
for this purpose is trustworthy international news. False 
or even exaggerated reports of the customs, beliefs or 
actions of other nations are fruitful causes of contempt, 
ill-will, animosity and even war. If libel on an individual 
is a grave offense, how much more grave is libel ona 
nation ! 

“Therefore, we American missionaries residing in 
Japan would respectfully call the attention of lovers of 
international peace and goodwill to the above-mentioned 
facts and considerations, and would urge the importance 
of receiving with great caution any alleged news from 
Japan of an inflammatory or belligerent nature, and of 
seeking to educate public opinion in the United States, 
so that, in regard to foreign news, it will cultivate the 
habit of careful discrimination.” 





At the second biennial convention of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League, 
which closed in Chicago on October 1, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, All wars in our day are wars for the exten- 
sion of markets; 

Whereas, The interests of women workers in every 
industrial country are one, and their industrial and social 
conditions are in time of peace disastrously influenced 
by the enormous expenditure of civilized nations upon 
battleships and other preparations for war, and in time 
of war by the depreciations, cruelties and horrors of war ; 

Whereas, The interests of working women as women, 
as workers and as mothers are peculiarly bound up in 
the maintenance of peace and in the avoidance of arma- 
ments; be it 

Resolved, That the delegates of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, in convention assembled, urge the 
establishment of the Court of Arbitral Justice, provided 
for by the second Hague Conference, and awaiting only 
the appointment of its judges under some form of inter- 
national agreement, and that they also protest against 
further increase of the United States navy as unneces- 
sary for our protection and as tending to aggravate the 
rivalry of the nations in building costly armaments. 


Women’s Trade 
Union League. 





The celebrated Alsop claim against Chile, 
involving valuable guano deposits and sil- 
ver mines, which has been pending for 
thirty-five years, is in a fair way to be settled. Mr. 
Dawson, former Minister to Chile, has been in Santiago, 


The Alsop Claim 
Against Chile. 
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negotiating settlement of the claim. The case originated 
in the advance of money by Americans to the Bolivian 
government in return for rights to guano deposits. The 
money advanced by Alsop & Co., an American firm, 
amounted to more than a million dollars. The Bolivian 
government recognized the claim and made a contract 
for its settlement, the basis of which was to be the re- 
ceipts from the custom house at Arica, together with 
long leases of a number of valuable silver mines. Before 
these arrangements could be carried out, however, the 
war broke out between Chile and Bolivia, and the cus- 
toms receipts at Arica were taken over by the Chilean 
Alsop & Co. later appealed to Chile for 
Chile recognized the justice of the claim in 
Our gov- 


government. 
a settlement. 
1885, and made several promises of settlement. 
ernment is now insisting that the claim be paid promptly 
or the whole matter referred to impartial arbitration. 

Later dispatches from Santiago state that an agreement 
has been reached for the submission of the claim to the 
arbitration of King Edward. 





News from the Field. 

In a very interesting article in La Follette’s Magazine 
for October 23, by Louis P. Lochner of the University 
of Wisconsin, entitled “ Peace among the Nations,” the 
encouraging fact is noted that the Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs, founded in 1907, has already, in the space 
of two years, reached a membership of about two thou- 
sand, including representatives of about sixty countries. 
The original club at the University of Wisconsin, founded 
on March 12, 1903, with sixteen foreign and two native 
students, has grown until it now has a membership of 
seventy, representing twenty countries. “The Cosmo- 
politan Clubs have at all times stood for the promotion 
of universal peace.” “The national association is a 
branch of the American Peace Society.” “Peace Day, 
May 18, is to be observed annually hereafter.” 


Miss Anna B. Eckstein, of the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society, has been spending some 
time in Copenhagen in the interests of her World-Peti- 
tion. She has addressed a convention of the clergymen 
of Copenhagen, the Public School Teachers’ Association, 
the Woman’s Suffrage Club, the University Students’ 
Club, the Danish Peace Society, and two public meetings 
gotten up by a Socialist member of the Danish Parlia- 
ment. Miss Eckstein goes now to give lectures in Ger- 
many, Austria and Switzerland, and will not return to 
this country for some time yet. She finds in most places 
a good deal of interest in the World-Petition. 


At the annual meeting of the International Peace 
Bureau at Brussels, October 9, the following resolution 
was adopted, expressing approval of the world-petition 
to the third Hague Conference in favor of a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration : 

“ Whereas, Public opinion, if recorded, will prove an 
influential factor at the third Hague Conference; and 

“ Whereas, The ‘world-petition to the third Hague 
Conference’ has begun to successfully establish a statis- 
tical record of the men and women in every country who 
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desire to support the governments in their efforts to 
perfect the new international order based on the principle 
of the solidarity of all nations; 

“Resolved, That the Commission and the General 
Assembly of the International Peace Bureau, meeting at 
Brussels October 8 and 9, 1909, urgently recommend 
the signing of the ‘ world-petition to the third Hague 
Conference.’ ” 


The Council of the International Arbitration League, 
founded by the late Sir William Randal Cremer, is hold- 
ing a series of conferences in some ot the chief towns of 
Great Britain for the discussion of the subject of the 
immunity from capture or destruction of private property 
at sea in time of war. Conferences have already been 
arranged for Sheffield, Leicester, Glasgow and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The purpose of the meetings is to try to in- 
duce the British government to change its attitude on 
this important matter. But for the opposition of Great 
Britain the second Hague Conference would have signed 
a convention in favor of the immunity of private property. 


The Peace Society of Finland is now publishing an 
organ of its work, entitled Wainamoinen, a publication 
which had been suspended by its former owners. 


The secretary of the British Peace Society, Dr. W. 
E. Darby, and his assistants have organized and held 
more than twenty-five meetings and conferences in differ- 
ent parts of England and Scotland during the past 
summer. 


The Netherlands General Peace League is offering a 
prize of five hundred florins for the best drama in support 
of arbitration. It is open to dramatic authors of all na- 
tions. The manuscripts must be sent in by March 1, 
1911, to the president of the society, “ Vrede door Recht,” 
at The Hague. 


—__—— <> >- — 


Brevities. 


William C. Dennis, Assistant Solicitor of the 
State Department, has been appointed by Secretary 
Knox as agent of the United States to conduct the case, 
on behalf of our government, of the Orinoco Steamship 
Company against Venezuela before the Hague Court. 
This mission had been entrusted to Hon. William I. 
Buchanan, through whose influence at Caracas the 
agreement for the submission of the case was signed on 
February 13 last, and Mr. Dennis had been appointed his 
assistant. Through the death of Mr. Buchanan Mr. 
Dennis succeeds him as agent. The appointment is a 
most fitting one. Mr. Dennis, in addition to being well 
trained in international law, has had a large share in 
preparing the case for submission. 


R Andrew Carnegie, on his return to New York 
from Scotland on the Ist of November, declared to the 
reporters that the work of building armaments with 
which to fight each other, which the nations are still 
carrying on, is disgraceful work. He said that it is a 
matter of lasting regret that they should still see fit to do 
so. He declared that the frenzy in England over a Ger- 
man invasion is wholly unwarranted, because Germany 
has absolutely no intention of making war on England. 


os Among the numerous recent international visits 
which have been made with a view to promoting better 
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understanding and more friendly relations between differ- 
ent peoples and races, that of the Wisconsin University 
baseball team to Japan is unique. The team left for 
Japan on August 22 to play a series of ten games with 
the Keio University team. The members of the visiting 
team represented twelve Wisconsin cities, the official 
representative of the University being Charles McCarthy, 
Ph.D., ’01, of the State Legislative Reference Library. 
The Wisconsin team carried to Japan the good wishes of 
the entire college world in this country. They also 
carried a letter from President Taft to the American 
Ambassador at Tokyo, requesting the courtesies of the 
Embassy for the visitors. The Wisconsin team has 
returned, and reports that it was royally entertained and 
“made a reasonably good showing.” The score shows 
that the playing was pretty even, and the teams separated 
with mvtual respect and most friendly feelings. 


In his address at the recent Lord Mayor’s banquet, 
Prime Minister Asquith said: “If I speak for one mo- 
ment of Germany, it is to say again that I know of 
nothing which will stand in the way of the full and 
friendly understanding which it is, I believe, the cherished 
object of the wisest statesmanship and of the best moral 
and social forces in both countries to promote.” [Cheers. } 


The Berlin correspondent of a London paper says 
that, although some timid voices in Germany, Conserva- 
tive and other, have been raised, the Socialists alone have 
so far been courageous enough to stand up frankly in 
favor of an Anglo-German understanding. 


In the Danish national budget for 1910-11, pro- 
vision is made for 1,000 crowns for the Bureau of the 
Hague Court, 500 crowns for the Peace Bureau at Berne, 
730 crowns for the Interparliamentary Union, 3,800 
crowns for the expenses of the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference in 1910, and 3,000 crowns for the promotion of 
the work of the Danish Interparliame 
total of about $2,460. There is no doubt that these 
credits will be voted by the Parliament. 


‘ Among Socialist and workingmen’s organizations 
in Europe there have been many protests against war in 
recent months. At a meeting in Paris in September 
organized by the General Confederation of Labor, the 
six thousand persons present voted a resolution protesting 
strongly against any declaration of war, and threatening 
to respond to any such declaration by a general strike. 


p The International Union of Ethical Societies, in 
London, has just created the nucleus of an organizing 
committee for the holding in July, 1911, of a Universal 
Race Congress. The purpose of the congress will be to 
discuss, in the light of modern science and conscience, 
the great race problems, and to encourage good under- 
standing and cordial coéperation among different peoples. 
Such a congress, if well planned and carried out, will be 
of very great value to the cause of humanity. The sec- 
retary of the committee is G. Spiller, 63 South Hill Park, 
Hampstead, London. 


The report that Turkey is planning to spend 
$100, 000,000 for a modern Dreadnaught navy is most 
discouraging, though not at all surprising. She does not 
need such a navy from any point of view. But other 
powers are building navies, and therefore she thinks she 
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must in order to have standing. Nations, like men, fol- 
low the example of others, particularly the bad example. 


Mr. K. P. Arnoldson of Sweden, recipient of one- 
half the Nobel Peace Prize last year, is planning an 
extended trip through Europe, during which he will visit 
Hungary, Austria, Germany, Turkey, Palestine, Greece, 
Italy, Switzerland, France and England for the purpose 
of studying the social conditions of these countries and 
of coming into touch with the friends of peace. 


Committees have been formed in Great Britain 
and Germany for the purpose of arranging for a visit of 
German students to England next summer. 


: Zangwill’s next drama, “The Man of Iron,” will 
deal with internationalism on its militant and armament 
sides, and will urge the principle of arbitration. 


The eastern and the western sides of South America 
now have another bond of union and friendly association. 
The tunnel for the Arica-La Paz railroad through the 
Andes has been completed, and the greater development 
of the resources of Bolivia will follow. 


<< > - 


Notice of a Special Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 

A special meeting of the mempBers of the American 
Peace Society is called for Tuesday, December 14, at 
twelve o’clock noon. The meeting is called to hear the 
report of the committee appointed at the annual meet- 
ing in May last to investigate the question of the advisa- 
bility of securing a national charter which would enable 
the society to hold its annual business meeting iu any 
part of the nation. The committee, which consists of 
Frederick Brooks, Frederic Cunningham, Augustine 
Jones, Dr. William A. Mowry, Judge Robert F. Ray- 
mond and Benjamin F. Trueblood, will make the follow- 
ing report: 

To THE AMERICAN PEACE Society: Your Committee, 
appointed at the Annual Meeting in May last to investi- 
gate the advisability of securing a national charter for 
the American Peace Society, respectfully submit the 
following report: 

The Committee find that a charter can be obtained 
from Congress for the District of Columbia, with a pro- 
vision authorizing the Society to hold its meetings in 
any part of the nation, but such a charter would appar- 
ently require the Society to maintain its principal oftice 
in the District of Columbia. 

The Committee find also that a special act of the 
Massachusetts Legislature may be obtained authorizing 
the Society to hold its meetings in any State or Territory 
of the United States and in the District of Columbia. 

If the latter course were followed, and the present 
Massachusetts Charter of the Society were retained, with 
the special act of the Legislature providing for the hold- 
ing of the meetings elsewhere, no difficulty would be 
occasioned in connection with the Permanent Peace 
Fund, held as a trust by another Massachusetts corpora- 
tion for the uses of the American Peace Society. 

Your Committee therefore recommend that the Society 
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make application to the Legislature of Massachusetts for 

special act providing for the holding of the Annual 

and other meetings of the Society in any part of the 

United States, provided it should seem advisable to do so. 
Respectfully submitted, 

BrenJAMIN F, TruEBLOOD, Chairman.- 
FREDERICK Brooks. AUGUSTINE JONES. 
FrepERIC CUNNINGHAM.  Witiiam A. Mowry. 

Rosert F. Raymonp. 


cen 
Special Announcement. 

President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, who is president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, which 
meets in Boston the last of this month, will be given a 
dinner by the American Peace Society on Tharsday, the 
30th inst., at the Twentieth Century Club rooms, 3 Joy 
Tickets will be one dollar each 
Dr. Jordan, whose 


Street, at 6.30 o’clock. 
and should be applied for immediately. 
deep interest in the International Peace Movement is well 
known, will speak on “The Human Harvest.” All the 
members of the Society who are near enough to reach 
It will be a rare opportunity 
in education 


Boston should hear him. 
to hear this great leader 


discuss one of the most deadly and permanent of the 


in science and 


effects of war. 
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Chicago National Peace Congress Report. 

The report of the National Peace Congress held in 
Chicago last May is now out, and can be procured at the 
office of the American Peace Society at one dollar per 
copy postpaid. It makes a fine volume of over five hun- 
dred pages, and is gotten up in the same style as the re- 
port of the New York National Congress held in 1907. 
It contains all of the speeches delivered at the Congress, 
some of which were of very high value, and a report of 
all the proceedings and conclusions. The report has 
been most carefully edited under the supervision of Rev. 
Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, and forms a document of unusual value for use 
in peace propaganda. Itis full of facts and arguments 
which peace workers will find most helpful and timely. 
t ought to be in all public libraries, and it will prove a 
most valuable gift to send as a Christmas present to 
your friends who are interested in the peace movement. 
We also have still at the Society’s office copies of the 
report of the New York National Peace Congress, at 


the same price. 
<> > 


The Churches and the Peace Movement. 


To tHe MinisTERS OF AMERICA: 

The Committee of the American Peace Society for 
Securing the Coéperation of Religious Organizations 
calls the attention of ministers to the world peace move- 
ment. This movement is now recognized by the leading 
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statesmen of all civilized countries, and has an honored 
placed among the anniversary days of the schools of the 
United States. It needs more earnest and better organ- 
ized support from the churches. The suggestion is made, 
therefore, that committees be appointed in parishes and 
religious societies to study and help the cause. 

These committees might profitably do any or all of the 
following things: 

Send to the American Peace Society for literature on 
the peace movement for use in the church library or for 
distribution. 

Subscribe for Tue ApvocaTrE or Peace, the monthly 
organ of the American Peace Society, for the purpose of 
obtaining authentic information of the progress of the 
cause. Let this magazine be passed around to members 
of the committee and others interested. 

Send for blanks for membership in the American 
Peace Society. 

If time is set apart by any of the church societies for 
the recital of current events, see that the more important 
news of the peace movement is given. 

Prepare and send to Washington petitions asking for 
the organization of the new International Court of Arbi- 
tral Justice, and remonstrating against the further in- 
crease of armaments. 

Ask the government to provide a fund for the system- 
atic promotion of peace and international hospitality on a 
plan similar to that adopted by England and Denmark. 

Arrange for at least one public meeting every year, if 
possible, in coéperation with other churches, in the interest 
of this cause. 

Seek out competent foreigners to give addresses on 
their country and its relations with the United States. 

Provide for the occasional entertainment of Chinese 
and Japanese students, the future leaders of their coun- 
tries, in order that the Oriental and the American may 
understand each other better. 

The minister is reminded that Peace Sunday is the 
third Sunday in December. He is invited to put this 
day, or some other suitable Sunday, on his calendar, and 
to make it the occasion of a sermon on some topic 
connected with international justice, fraternity and peace. 
Let the thought of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Men of whatever race or nation be 
brought home to the people. 

The American Peace Society will furnish literature to 
ministers at cost. 

For further information address the American Peace 
Society, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Respectfully yours, 
James L. Tryon, Chairman. 

8S. C. BusuNne.t, Puiuir 8S. Moxon, 

Burke F. Leavirt, Sytvester F. Scovet, 

Cuarues F. Dore, Cuarits E. JEFFERSON, 

Committee for Securing the Codperation of 
Religious Organizations. 
ners 

The observance of Peace Sunday instituted in Trinity 
Church, Boston, last year, will be continued this year. 
The service, at 7.30 in the evening (December 19), will 
be addressed by Dr. George W. Kirchwey, Dean of the 
Columbia University Law School. Dr. Kirchwey is a 
strong and attractive speaker, and Bostonians will be 
glad to hear him. 
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The Conditions of Peace. 
Address of Senator Leon Bourgeois, ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, at the Sixth National French Peace Congress, 
held recently at Reims. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I have been particularly struck 
with a passage from the appeal contained in the circular 
of this Congress : 

‘*The better part of the task of those who have charge of 
our foreign politics is the development of the periodic organ- 
ization of peace, of the constitution of international law, the 
extension of arbitration and the juridic methods which com- 
plete it. It is by this means that France will reéstablish her 
influence and find her future.” 

We have been witness for half a century to a magnifi- 
cent movement in favor of peace. This movement is so 
intense that it has impressed itself upon the attention of 
everybody. The governments themselves have yielded 
to it. Can we say, however, that peace is assured? And 
why have the indefatigable efforts of so many devoted 
people not yet secured all the results which might have 
been expected? We must understand and analyze what 
I shall call “the conditions of peace.” 

Sentiment is not enough to establish and assure true 
peace. We must have also the valuable coéperation of 
reason. There cannot be durable peace without an in- 
ternational juridic organization. To have material peace, 
moral peace must first be realized, and there is no moral 
peace except where the rights of each one are not felt to 
be, and are not in fact, menaced. Peace may be defined 
as the permanence of right. There is no true peace ex- 
cept under the reign of right. But rights must be de- 
fined in order to be guaranteed. The definition of the 
rights of nations and the organization of a jurisdiction 
which will guarantee them are then the essential condi- 
tions of the establishment and maintenance of peace. 

I cannot here enter into a detailed examination of the ju 
ridic principles which must regulate the rights of peoples. 
But everybody certainly feels what are the principal de- 
mands of conscience. Let us take an example and study 
it for a moment from a point of view wholly theoretical, 
without touching the delicate diplomatic questions which 
it might raise. 

Public opinion has universally been pleased to see 
peace maintained in the Balkans in spite of the difficul- 
ties of the situation. But it must be recognized that 
satisfaction has not been given in case of certain legiti- 
mate interests. An international convention, signed by 
the representatives of the principal states of Europe, 
was violated. At first it was proposed to hold an inter- 
national conference of representatives of the interested 
powers. This was then given up. It was indeed a 
delicate matter to ask these states to sign a new conven- 
tion, when one which they had previously signed had 
just revealed its weakness. 

Did not European public opinion take account of the 
fact, of course in an obscure though pressing way, that 
certain interested parties deserve to be consulted? It is 
an important principle that men, either united or as indi- 
viduals, should have the right to dispose of themselves. 
And the feeling of respect due to the rights of peoples, 
as well as the feeling of what is due to the letter of trea- 
ties, took possession of the European conscience in a 
positive though somewhat undefined way. 

We are, in fact, after a half century, witnessing the 
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work of two forces which act together, but in an opposite 
sense, upon governments and peoples. The cabinets, -as 
in the days of the Treaties of Westphalia, Utrecht and 
Vienna, have sought guarantees of peace (the peace 
which each one of them desires), in the balancing of 
these forces in what is called the European balance of 
power. The diplomacy which pursues this policy char- 
acterizes itself as “realist.” It does not attempt to sup- 
port itself on the principles of right. When a state, for 
whatever reason, seeks to cross frontiers or to check the 
expansion of a neighbor, its diplomacy sets to work 
without attempting to give satisfaction to the veritable 
demands of right. And it may be said that treaties 
themselves have no greater force than the consideration 
of the respect due to the rights of man, or the rights of 
groups of men, in the projects or in the enterprises in 
which the diplomacies of force rival each other. And 
all these diplomatic combinations, all these efforts to 
secure the equilibrium of antagonistic forces, instead of 
increasing the sense of security, result curiously only in 
increasing the unrest of public opinion. It is known, in 
fact, that in Europe, where so many combinations inter- 
mingle, a conflict could not be localized, and that, through 
the play of alliances, ententes, secret treaties, a fire kin- 
dled at any point of the continent would be in danger of 
ending in a general conflagration which would compro- 
mise the whole of civilization. Is not the proof of this 
danger found in the incessant struggle for the increase of 
armaments on land and sea, which is each year becoming 
more acute? Does not each one of the states, by impos- 
ing upon itself daily ever greater sacrifices, show that it 
has no confidence in the solidarity of this diplomacy of 
the balance of power? Does not public opinion see that 
all this is like a vast scaffold without solid foundations, 
and that, if only one of the supports by which its weak- 
ness is artificially maintained should give way, the whole 
edifice of civilization would run the risk of collapsing ? 

Over against the diplomacy of force the diplomacy of 
right is taking its stand, and will take its stand henceforth. 
Its principles may be thus resumed: “ No humanity with- 
out order; no order without peace; no peace without 
liberty ; no liberty without justice.” It is this diplomacy 
of right which has manifested itself to the world in the 
two (Hague) Peace Conferences, in which I had the 
honor to take an earnest part, and which have left me 
the most precious memories of my life. Yes, the com- 
mencement was difficult. All sorts of skepticism united 
to overwhelm us; but the peasant sows in the wind and 
under the snow, for he is sure that springtime and sum- 
mer will come and reward him for his labors. 

In employing the juridic instruments forged by the 
Hague Conferences, the diplomacy of right has given us 
this very year two valuable results. The meeting in 
London of the Conference on Maritime Prizes was an 
event of high significance, and there is no need to point 
out the great importance of the arbitral decision rendered 
at The Hague on the subject of the Casablanca deserters. 
The London Conference ended by the creation of the 
first permanent international tribunal in the world. Let 
nobody be deceived ; that was a deed as important for 
Europe as was the establishment of the Amphictyonic 
Council for Greece. For if there was any notion which 
to diplomacy seemed inviolable, it was that of the abso- 
lute sovereignty of states. This sovereignty in the light 
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of right has taken on a relative character, and it has been 
perceived that there is no principle which can be held 
above that of justice. The skeptics quickly raised the 
objection: How shall this Prize Court render its judg- 
ments? It has no code in its possession; the states are 
divided; certain continental powers and certain naval 
powers have points of view which are exactly opposite 
and unchangeable. Common goodwill was to triumph 
over these obstacles. Certain of the great powers under- 
took the study of a proper code, and at London they 
came to an agreement. The prize code was elaborated, 
and in February, 1909, the great powers signed the Lon- 
don Convention, which the small powers will certainly 
ratify without discussion. 

The other great event of these last months was the 
Casablanca arbitration. The second Hague Conference 
was not able to establish obligatory arbitration. Thirty- 
five powers, who were favorable to the application of 
this principle, were not able to induce a minority of five 
states, who were in opposition, to accept their view of 
the matter. But subsequent events have overcome all 
resistance. The Casablanca incident comes on, and who 
is it that has recourse to arbitration? Precisely France 
and Germany, the power which had proposed and the 
power which had opposed obligatory arbitration. What 
was at stake? Was not that which was at stake a ques- 
tion in which the honor and the vital interests of the 
two countries were involved? The conduct of officers, 
of consular agents, was cailed in question. The difficulty 
concerned Morocco, in which so many national interests 
met and were in conflict with each other. Well, both 
German public opinion and French public opinion ac- 
cepted arbitration. Had not a day come when the 
Seigneurs had agreed to trust questions of honor to a 
tribunal of Marshals? The states might well imitate 
these great Seigneurs. The decision was so perfect a 
model of truth and justice that the diplomatists, when 
they signed later their reciprocal regrets, could not help 
basing their action on the considerations which had 
brought about the arbitral decision. 

Thus the diplomacy of right is growing and gaining 
ground and taking possession of the ground which the 
diplomacy of force is losing, Furthermore, how many 
factors of international life are contributing to this de- 
velopment of right! Respect for human life is a moral 
creation of the nineteenth century. The economic sol- 
idarity of the nations is becoming more and more evident. 
There are no more national markets ; there is an immense 
international market, a sort of international economic 
community. 

Such is the work of the organization of peace through 
right, in which I am proud to labor with you in all con- 
science and in all confidence. Is it necessary to say that 
we have nothing in common with those who deny or de- 
fame the idea of country? The idea of the independence 
and of the dignity of country is in my view as sacred as 
that of the independence and the dignity of the human 
personality. They are born in the same depths of the 
consciousness and the reason. They have the same moral 
foundation ; they have developed together in history ; they 
will perish together at the same time. Was the declara- 
tion of the rights of men, in establishing among citizens 
the bond of equal rights and mutual duties, able to di- 
minish the forces of the human personality? On the 
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contrary, it guaranteed it, enlarged, ennobled, exalted it. 
In establishing among the moral personalities which we 
call the civilized states, that is among the native countries 
of men, the necessary relations of right, in creating among 
them what we have often called the society of nations, we 
are doing for them what in 1789 was done for individuals, 
we are guaranteeing, ennobling, exalting them. In estab- 
lishing among them equal rights and reciprocal duties, 
we are creating for them the highest sort of indepen- 
dence, that which knows only a common law, that of 
the common conscience of the world. And we are 
founding on the only justice the only peace which is 
certain. 

Is there a cause more powerful, moré worthy especially 
of our own country, of France, against which the doc- 
trines of violence, negation and barbarism will not pre- 
vail, of that country which has so often been in history 
and which will remain in the future the guardian of 
liberty, the soldier of right? 

sciieeaiaailiitta tain 
The Federation of Europe. 
BY FRANCIS W. FOX, 
A paper read at the Autumnal Conference of the British Peace 
Society, Nottingham, October 19, 1909. 

There: exists at present a profound yearning on the 
part of the friends of peace throughout Europe for a 
measure of liberation from the oppressive bondage of 
militarism and the stupendous growth of military and 
naval armaments, in which all the nations of Europe are 
competing with one another in a frantic and ruinous 
rivalry. 

The aspirations of the Peace Party in Great Britain 
and throughout Europe seem undoubtedly to point to 
the urgent need of a great international forward move- 
ment, which shall, perhaps, in the first instance be inde- 
pendent and apart from governmental influence and 
action, but which shall be in the direction of consolidat- 
ing and developing the widespread public opinion 
already in existence, strongly in favor of promoting 
closer international friendly relations. 

There are already several agencies leading up to and 
pressing for such a great international movement. There 
are numerous peace societies and associations throughout 
Europe; there is the Interparliamentary Union, of 
which in Great Britain Lord Weardale is the president. 
Then there are the Social Democratic and Labor organ- 
izations earnestly advocating the diminution of arma- 
ments and the cultivation of more fraternal relations 
between the peoples of Europe; and, lastly, and perhaps 
the most important of all, there are the representatives 
and members of the churches of Christendom, who have 
yet to be organized into an international alliance or 
league for giving utterance to the voice of the Christian 
churches in favor of this closer bond of friendship be- 
tween the nations. 

In connection with the influence of the churches in 
pursuing peace, John Bright once wrote as follows: 

“If we may presume to ask ourselves what, in the eye 
of the Supreme Ruler, is the greatest crime which His 
creatures commit, I think we may almost with certainty 
conclude that it is the crime of war. It has been de- 
scribed as the sum of all villanies; and it has been the 
cause of sufferings, misery and slaughter, which neither 
tongue nor pen can ever describe. And all this has 
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been going on for eighteen hundred years after men have 
adopied the religion whose Founder and whose Head 
is denominated the Prince of Peace. 

“ Why is it that there has never been a combination 
of all religions and Christian teachers of all countries 
with a view of teaching the people what is true, what is 
Christian, upon the subject ? 

“TI believe it lies within the power of the churches to 
do far more than statesmen can do in matters of this 
kind. I believe they might so bring the question home 
to the hearts and consciences of the Christian and good 
men and women of their congregations, that a great 
combination of public opinion might be created which 
would wholly change the aspect of this question in this 
country and before the world, and would bring to the 
minds of statesmen that they are not the rulers of the 
people of Greece, or of the marauding hordes of ancient 
Rome, but that they are, or ought to be, the Christian 
rulers of a Christian people.” 

The late Prime Minister, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
in an important speech on December 22, 1905, referred 
in the following words to the growing danger to the 
peace of the world that the present insane rivalry in 
huge armaments involves : 

“]T hold that the growth of armaments is a great danger 
to the peace of the world. The policy of huge arma- 
ments feeds the belief that force is the best, if not the 
only, solution of international differences. It is a policy 
which tends to inflame old sores and to create new sores ; 
and I submit to you that as the principle of peaceful 
arbitration gains ground it becomes one of the highest 
tasks of statesmen to adjust armaments to the new and 
happier conditions. What nobler rdéle could this coun- 
try have than at the fitting moment to place itself at the 
head of the League of Peace, through whose instrumen- 
tality this great work could be effected ?” 

An H. M. Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Sir Edward 
Grey, said in the House of Commons, on March 29, 
1909, that: 

“An increase of naval expenditure on both sides 
(referring to Britain and Germany) is undoubtedly 
viewed by public opinion with apprehension. A decrease 
of naval expenditure, on the other hand, would immedi- 
ately produce a feeling of increased security and peace. 
Were there a cessation in naval expenditure, public 
opinion everywhere would take it as a guarantee of the 
good intentions of the two nations to trust each other, 
and the effect would be incalculable.” 

Lord Avebury, in the House of Lords, on May 25, 
1906, made the following remarks : 

“ Europe is a great military camp, always under arms; 
we have no peace, only an armistice; eternal war with 
unlimited expenditure only, happily, without bloodshed. 
But the result is that, instead of accumulating capital for 
our children, we are piling up debt; instead of bequeath- 
ing them an income, we are leaving them overwhelming 
responsibilities. 

“Surely we might agree in reductions which would 
leave our relative strength unaffected, and save many 
millions of money, besides an immense annual diminution 
of expense.” 

The late Marquis of Salisbury, in one of his last 
speeches at the Mansion House, said : 

“ Remember this, that the federation of Europe is the 
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embryo of the only possible structure of Europe which 
can save civilization from the desolating effects of a 
disaster of war. 

“You notice that on all sides the instruments of 
destruction, the piling up of arms, are becoming larger 
and larger. 

“The powers of concentration are becoming greater, 
and instruments of death more active and more numer- 
ous, and are improved every year; and each nation is 
bound for its own safety’s sake to take part in this com- 
petition. The one hope that we have to prevent this 
competition from ending in a terrible effort of mutual 
destruction which would be fatal to Christian civiliza- 
tion — the only hope we have is, that the powers may 
gradually be brought together to act together in a 
friendly spirit on all questions of difference which may 
arise, and till at last they shall be welded in some inter- 
national constitution which shall give to the world, as a 
result of their great strength, a long spell of unfettered 
and prosperous trade and continued peace.” 

The late Chancellor of the German Empire, Count 
von Caprivi, in a speech at Dantzig, declared, as the 
representative of his government, that he thought “it 
possible the advancing century should attempt to unite 
all the nations of Europe in one federation.” 

In the direction then of international federation is 
one of our great hopes for the future peace of Europe. 
The clouds of future strife, of anxiety and distrust, 
which now unfortunately hang over the European na- 
tions like a foul mist, to adopt the simile of a well-known 
British statesmen, would vanish before the sun of Euro- 
pean federation. 

Is it not then the primary and most pressing duty of 
all peace workers, of the representatives of the churches 
of Christendom, and of leading statesmen, to devote 
their energies and influence to convert this ideal into a 
practical and definite reality ? 

Quite apart from the higher spiritual and moral 
influences which would result from the greater fraternal 
and friendly relations of a federated Europe, Sir Max 
Waechter has recently pointed out that the following 
important material advantages would arise from such a 
federation : 

1. A European war would become practically impos- 
sible. 

2. Europe ought to save annually about £200,000,- 
000 sterling on armaments. Add to this the productive 
power of, say, three to three and a half million of men, 
which would be more than double the above amount. 

3. These enormous savings would bring about a 
higher standard of living, creating new demands and 
requirements, and would in this way stimulate produc- 
tion and manufacture, and, coupled with extended free 
trade and free intercourse, would inaugurate an unprec- 
edented state of prosperity. 

4. Employment of labor would be very largely in- 
creased, and we should probably find work for every- 
body who could work. 

5. Discontent would largely disappear with the gen- 
eral prosperity. 

6. Race prejudice would cease, and the different 
races would as easily codéperate in Europe as they have 
done in America. 
In the suggested European federation it should, how- 
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ever, be clearly understood that it is not proposed that 
the several and separate states of Europe should give up 
their respective state governments or administrations, as 
these would remain as they are at present, and would 
not in any way become subject to international inter- 
ference, but it is proposed that all international affairs 
should be administered and controlled by a federal 
council, which should include representatives of each of 
the several states in the said federation. 

Then, again, in the first instance there probably would 
be no special stipulation or provisions for the compul- 
sory reduction, except by mutual arrangement, of the 
several military and naval armaments, as this reduction 
should rather, where no agreement has been made, be 
brought about in a voluntary manner as international 
confidence was developed as the result of the successful 
working and administration of the federal council or 
constitution. 

But perhaps one of the first preliminary measures to 
be taken in promoting this European federation would 
be for the Peace Party to press upon their respective 
governments that an international agreement should be 
entered into, in the immediate future and before the 
meeting of the next Hague Conference, between Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Austria and Italy for 
the abolition of the right of capture of private property 
at sea in time of war, and the right of sowing the sea 
with submarine explosive floating mines, including an 
undertaking to diminish the present excessive speed in 
the construction of naval armaments. 

In conclusion, it would therefore seem that the pri- 
mary and most pressing duty of the churches of Christen- 
dom, of the peace societies and other kindred associations, 
is to bring as far as possible potent influences to bear 
upon the leading statesmen of Europe, and at the same 
time to instruct and arouse the people of the various 
parliamentary constituencies throughout Europe, to re- 
turn as representatives to their several and respective 
Parliaments men who shall work for international peace. 

This, however, seems a rather large undertaking, but 
if the various influential agencies above referred to are 
efficiently organized, a widespread international peace 
propaganda throughout Europe might thus be speedily 
created and carried out. — //erald of Peace. 


War and Science. 
PROFESSUVUR IN 
UNIVERSITY OF 


THE MEDICATI 
PARIS, 


BY DR. CHARLES RICHET, 
FACULTY OF THE 
Translated from ‘‘La Paix par le Droit”’ by Mabel II, Kingsbury, 

Happiness is the aim of life. Whether one admits 
this or denies it, there is no other aim. The idea of 
happiness dominates the existence of all human beings. 
But in the case of men of low character the idea of hap- 
piness is egoistic, whereas if the character is noble, the 
longing after happiness stretches beyond the narrow limits 
of self-love. In any case, all men, without exception, 
good or bad, noble or wicked, consciously or unconsciously 
live only for happiness. 

Not only is this true of man, but of all living beings. 
Everything that lives strives to live, longs to escape 
suffering, thirsts for pleasure. Pleasure is diverse and 
takes many forms; but that is of little consequence. To 
live and to be happy is the universal need of the animal 
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But it is almost puerile to state this, inasmuch 
contrary is inept, since it is absurd to suppose 
longing for grief, anguish, unhappiness, old age, 


world, 
as the 
beings 
deatb. 

The hope of a humanity happier or less unfortunate 
than the actual humanity seems to us to be the ideal of 
life. It is the supreme goal which must be attained. 
It is also—we have the courage to declare it — the 
ethical guide which must be adopted. 

This moral law has in it nothing base or perverse ; for 
happiness, the supreme end of existence, does not mean 
our own happiness only, but the happiness of other men. 
All moral rules which one pretends to set in opposition 
to this seem truly puerile. Could one conceive of a moral 
philosophy of which the aim would be to render man- 
kind less happy? It is only necessary to state such an 
absurdity for it to refute itself. 

Thus we have a first point formally established: the 
aim of life is to be happy and to make other men, our 
human brothers, happy. 

This expression, “‘ human brothers,” ought, if we are to 
express the truth, to be taken in its broadest acceptation. 
To limit brotherhood to a family, to a city, or to a coun- 
try, is an opinion so worthless that it cannot be upheld 
either in fact or in theory. Consequently the moral ideal 
is the happiness of the greatest number. Every theory 
of morals, whether it be mystical or purely fanciful, which 
has not this basis is not worthy to be taken seriously. 

There is nothing very new in this, These statements 
are indeed nothing more than commonplaces. But it is a 
good thing to insist on commonplaces ; for sometimes they 
are, through polemical necessity or bad faith, singularly 
disregarded. 

And thus we have the second point not less formally 
established than the first: this law of happiness must ex- 
tend to all men. It extends even to those who do not 
yet live, who will come after us. As to present humanity, 
this is all very well; but future humanity is not negligible. 
Our fathers left us treasures secured through their knowl- 
edge and their patience, and we should be unpardonable 
if to this rich heritage we did not add something. Pos- 
terity expects from us a contribution to human work, and 
we must not fail in this duty. The conception of hu- 
manity becomes thus the truly wonderful conception of 
a long series of human beings evolving toward happiness 
and seeking through their efforts, successive and repeated, 
to ward off from generations to come some of their mis- 
fortunes and anguish. 

By what means can we secure this greater happiness ? 
by what means diminish these sorrows? It is not diffi- 
cult to answer. 

We are surrounded by enemies. Life is a struggle, a 
battle, an incessant conflict with diverse hostile forces 
which besiege us from all sides and at all times. These 
forces are colossal and untiring. There are the meteoro- 
logical enemies, cold, heat, snow, rain and wind. There 
are our physical needs demanding nourishment which can 
be secured only at the price of hard labor. There are, 
above all, those innumerable parasites which cause dis- 
eases and which hasten old age. Man, like every living 
creature, has then, in order to live, to defend himself; to 
resist all these adversaries; to satisfy all these needs. 
But this struggle means suffering, even when it ends in 
victory. And too often man is overcome. 
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Epidemics, famine, disease, above all, war, a scourge 
worse than all the others, a pure creation of man’s im- 
agination, which he has added to the natural scourges ; 
all these miseries are obstacles to the unfolding of our 
happiness and the development of our individuality,— a 
condition essential to happiness. 

To triumph definitely and surely over all these ills, 
there is no other way than to understand them. To be 
well informed is to be already almost the victor. What 
can we accomplish against invisible enemies whose exist- 
ence even is problematical, and which can be known to 
us only from the havoc wrought by them? how defend 
ourselves against ills of which we do not know the cause ? 
A man is powerless while he is ignorant, and the first 
condition of success is knowledge. 

Then, in order that we and our fellow-men may be 
happy, it is necessary to have knowledge. In other 
words, knowledge alone can assure to men a little less 
misfortune. Alas! there will always remain attached to 
our poor human lot many infirmities which the most pro- 
found knowledge cannot vanquish. After all that matters 
little, if some have been vanquished, There will always 
be that sinister old age which leads us so cruelly to death ; 
there will remain our weaknesses; there will remain, 
finally, desire, beyond our power to gratify. We shall 
not have a golden age, but at least there will be no longer 
the age of slime, of iron and of blood, in which humanity, 
warlike and greedy, has been fighting ever since it became 
conscious of itself. 

Now our moral duty, our imperative moral duty, is to 
give to knowledge, the hope of men to come, a role 
worthy of her. Unfortunately, up to the present, human 
society has acted as if its holy and essential mission were 
to make war. But knowledge and war are two opposing 
divinities. Knowledge demands life instead of death; 
union instead of conflict; peace instead of war; coépera- 
tion in the same productive work instead of fruitless 
mutual destruction. 

W hatever there has been of intelligence, of energy, of 
courage, has been almost exclusively consecrated to war. 
Science has had only what was left. What an abomina- 
ble error! Whata monstrous misapprehension of things! 

Let us imagine that, instead of having constructed 
these gigantic war machines which consume our youth, 
our toil, and our activity, society, resolutely peaceful, had 
given its attention to searching out causes, and had de- 
voted itself to physical, chemical, physiological and 
social studies. In that event, the aspect of the world 
would have been quite different from what it actually is. 

Assuredly this conquest of matter by science will take 
place. Assuredly all these problems which present them- 
selves will be solved, and other problems which we do 
not yet even know how to present to ourselves will appear, 
only to be mastered and cleared up. But there will have 
been in this human evolution a deplorable delay. Hun- 
dreds of generations will have been victims of our scorn 
of science, and nothing can compensate for all this im- 
mense human suffering, so uselessly spread abroad. 

But the time has come. Men understand at last 
wherein lies hope. They will no longer call upon their 
idols; they will no longer sacrifice human victims to the 
Moloch of war; and they will take up again the true 
Socratic doctrine of knowledge, the worship of science, 
the goddess which will enable us to escape our prison, 
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I repeat it, these are commonplaces. But if one is 
strongly convinced that they are essential, fundamental 
truths, he will be disgusted with all these vain discussions 
which a false patriotism engages in. They wish to move 
us by relating to us that a German balloon, manned by 
two officers, has fallen on this side of the frontier. They 
seek to frighten us by narrating the exploits of the Roghi 
at Morocco. How pitiable! 

It has come to this (which is the glorious result of our 
civilization !), that we spend twenty thousand millions 
[francs] a year for war, and do not spend the tenth part 
of a thousand millions for science. Indeed, we exagger- 
ate if we say that in Europe and America one hundred 
millions are consecrated annually to pure science, to the 
disinterested research into the great scientific problems ; 
twenty millions would be more nearly correct. The 
absurdity is amazing. 

Let us suppose an individual placed between two 
women : the one old, bloody, disgusting, loathsome, in- 
fected with vermin, exacting, tyrannical, insupportable, 
—that is war; the other, young, pure, resplendent with 
beauty, opening her arms full of every hope, — that is 
science. For which of them will he sacrifice himself? 
To which will he consecrate his life and his love ? 


inmccalatiiaian 
The Annual Meeting of the Peace Bureau 
at Brussels, October 8 and 9. 
Letter from Miss Anna B. Eckstein. 
BrussEts, October 11, 1909. 

It was announced in the convocation of the General 
Assembly of the International Peace Bureau, that several 
members of the Commission of the Bureau greatly de- 
sired that this meeting should, in a measure, take the 
place of the International Peace Conference this year. 
And an international peace conference it was in fact. 
Smaller numerically, to be sure, in attendance than the 
regular International Peace Conferences of recent years, 
still representing twenty countries, and also in the quality 
of its work worthy to be ranked with that category of 
meetings. It is not so classified, of course. 

On Friday, October 8, at 10 o’clock A. M., the mem- 
bers of the Commission of the International Peace 
Bureau held a business meeting at the “Office central 
des Institutions internationales,” rue de la Régence 3 bis. 
The formal opening session at the General Assembly took 
place at the “Salle Ravenstein,” at 2 o’clock. It was 
one of those meetings which one does not forget. As in 
the dim light of the medival hall the joy of meeting 
again — or for the first time —shone from the faces of 
the men and women united in the efforts of realizing the 
ideal of “ Peace on earth and goodwill among men,” a 
sense of certainty came over one that the time is not far 
eff when the dreary custom of war will take its flight,— 
as Baron Bonde said, pointing to the coat-of-arms of the 
Ravensteins, “On the symbolic wings of those warriors 
there, with their motto ‘4 jamais!’” and that our efforts 
shall grow and prosper, and the sun of the era when war 
shall be no more shall rise in our time and bless humanity 
“4 jamais.” 

Senator H. La Fontaine, the president of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau, was in the chair, and at the table 
with him were the honorary president, Fredrik Bajer, 
Senator Houzeau de Lehaie and Dr. Gobat, the honorary 
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secretary of the Bureau. The president announced that 
Frédéric Passy and Baroness von Suttner had sent greet- 
ings and their regrets that their physical condition did 
not permit them to attend the meeting. Telegrams re- 
gretting their absence and conveying good wishes for 
their health were sent in reply. Then Mr. La Fontaine 
addressed words of warm appreciation to His Excellency, 
M. A. Beernaert, the Belgian Minister and first delegate 
of the Belgian delegation to the second Hague Confer- 
ence, who honored the meeting by his presence, as did 
a large number of Deputies and Senators from the Bel- 
gian Parliament. To name all the other distinguished 
peace workers that filled the hall would make too long a 
list. The following are the delegates who were asked 
to speak in behalf of the different countries: Baron de 
Neufville in place yf Dr. Richter, the president of the 
German Peace Society, who was present, but not well 
enough to speak, for Germany; A. H. Fried, Austria- 
Hungary ; Senator Honzeau de Lahaie, Belgium ; Fredrik 
Bajer, Denmark; E. Arnaud, France; Mr. Alexander, 
Great Britain; J. Kriiuterkraft, Italy; Dr. Baart de la 
Faille, Holland; Baron Bonde, Sweden; Anna B. Kck- 
stein, United States. For Mme. de Costa, the president 
expressed the greetings from South America which Mme. 
de Costa had come to bring. 

Then followed the interesting annual report of the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau, by Dr. Gobat. There was 
no translating. All but Dr. Baart de la Faille, who spoke 
Hollandish, delivered their addresses in French. 

All the addresses contained reports of the nervous 
anxiety of militarism which has been felt, in various forms, 
in the different countries during the past year, and has 
ted to critical conditions such as the constitutional crisis 
in England. But it also became evident from the 
sketches of the peace work accomplished in the dif- 
ferent countries that the progress of the peace movement 
goes on. Positive, practical and persistent are the methods 
that are being employed. In Germany and England the 
overcoming of prejudices by mutual visits of different 
sections of society has been given the prominent part. 
In most of the other countries the energies were chiefly 
directed toward the pacific education of the younger and 
youngest generations. As in the United States so in 
Italy, the students of the universities are beginning to be 
alive to the central question of to-day. Parallels of the 
work carried on by the American School Peace League 
were reported from nearly every European country. The 
Peace Society of Holland also found a direct appeal to 
the children very succesful. It sent to the schools, as a 
decoration for the walls of the school-rooms, tastefully de- 
signed picture-cards with short sentences, such as “ Every 
war, even if won, is a misfortune to a country.” Now 
the society is planning to publish a special “ Teachers’ 
Number” of their monthly magazine, “Vrede door 
Recht,” which it will distribute among the teachers of 
the country. 

The solid growth of public opinion in favor of the 
abolition of war, in spite of the desperate struggle for 
existence of the War-Moloch, was emphasized by almost 
every speaker, and I was glad that in this respect, also, 
I was able to report favorably from the United States, 
since, among other evidences, the two American Societies 
I had the privilege of representing were conspicuous 
proofs; the German-American National Alliance with 
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its 1,500,000 members having resolved to give its 
moral support to the peace-campaign of the International 
Peace Bureau, and the American Peace Society having 
within the last years doubled its membership. 

The opening session was followed by a business session 
at the oftices of the “ Institutions Internationales,” where 
the delegates received their voting-cards, according to 
the new by-laws, and several details concerning these by- 
laws were discussed. It was also agreed that the con- 
tributors to the International Peace Bureau shall be asked 
to double their contributions this coming year. Baron 
Bonde, Stockholm, Mme. de Costa, Buenos Ayres, and 
Mme. Zipernowsky, Budapest, were elected members of 
the Commission of the International Peace Bureau. 

In the evening a reception at the “ Musée des Livres ” 
gave a delightful opportunity for learning still more about 
the war promoters and peace promoters in the difterent 
countries, and to exchange and mature views. 

On Saturday, October 9, from 10 A. M. to 12.30 P. M., 
and from 2 o’clock to 4.30, were business sessions, at 
which some of the matters were discussed which had 
been planned for presentation at the Conference in 
Stockholm several weeks before. 

Mr. E. Arnaud announced the awards of three first 
prizes and several honorable mentions for readers, written 
from the standpoint of the peace movement, to be used 
in the different grades of schools. The winners of the 
prizes were schoolmen and pastors from France, Germany, 
‘and Switzerland. The manuscripts sent in response to 
the prizes offered formed a small library, heaped up on 


the tables of the meeting-room, and Mr. Arnaud, giving 
his opinion and that of the other judges, declared it to 
be a truly valuable library from a literary and pedagogical 


standpoint as well. Various plans were discussed as to 
the use to be made of the manuscripts that had obtained 
the first prize. Finally it was decided to leave the matter 
in the hands of the committee until they had definitely 
secured the money for the publication of the readers. 

Considerable discussion was occasioned by the propo- 
sition that had originated with Signor Moneta, who, 
however, was not present, to ask the governments to 
establish an international emergency fund to insure clean 
handling of money intended for sufferers through disas- 
ters. The recommendation was approved by a majority. 

Unanimously approved was the recommendation pre- 
sented by Mrs. Fanny Petterson, Stockholm, that every 
peace society should create a purse for paying the travel- 
ing expenses of poor students whom they should appoint 
to attend the international peace congresses. These 
students on their return home are to give lectures on the 
conference they attended and on the impressions they 
received abroad, with the end in view of bringing about 
a better understanding among the peoples. An interest- 
ing plan for obtaining the money for this purpose was 
outlined by Mrs. Petterson. 

A declaration was adopted expressing the desire of the 
meeting that the agreement of the nations forbidding the 
throwing of explosives from balloons and airships should 
be extended beyond the term of five years for which it 
was made ; further, that the air should be declared neutral. 

Mr. Fried’s resolution, requesting the European govern- 
ments to establish a Pan-European Bureau, after the 
model of the Pan-American Bureau, was unanimously 
adopted. His plan of an International Press Union 
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Accounts were given of sev- 
pro- 


for Peace was approved. 
eral similar projects on this occasion, and it was 
posed that the originators might codperate. 

A resolution presented by Mr. J. G. Alexander, Eng- 
land, requesting the people of Belgium to appeal to their 
government that the conditions for the natives of the 
Congo Free State be improved, was adopted. 

Unanimous adoption amid applause was accorded the 
resolution offered by the English and German delegates, 
appealing to the people of England and Germany to in- 
fluence and help, by as energetic means as possible, their 
governments, that they may enter into negotiations about 
an agreement putting a halt to the increase of expendi- 
ture for their navies, as their example would soon be fol- 
lowed by other nations. 

The German-American National Alliance and the 
German peace societies of Cologne and Freiburg i. B. 
proposed through their representative, Anna B. Eckstein, 
a resolution that the general assembly of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau urgently recommends the signing of 
the “ World-Petition to the third Hague Conference,” as 
a means of giving the public opinion of all nations the 
tangible form necessary if it is to influence effectually 
the deliberations at the third Hague Conference. The 
resolution was unanimously and enthusiastically adopted. 

A second resolution presented by Anna B. Eckstein re- 
quested that to every government signatory to the Hague 
conventions a copy of a memorial be sent, petitioning 
that on the program of the third Hague Conference be 
placed for consideration a plan which proposes a volun- 
tarily and mutually given guaranty that will protect the 
vital interests and honor of every nation, as well as its 
development, according to the principle of the solidarity 
of all nations, thus making possible the reference of all 
controversies not settled by diplomatic negotiations to an 
international court of arbitration which shall be obliged 
to respect the above guaranty. The chair at first was 
inclined to defer the sending of this memorial until other 
documents concerning the program of the third Hague 
Conference, which are being contemplated by the com- 
mittee on international law, should be sent, after having 
been discussed at the eighteenth International Peace 
Conference in Stockholm next year. There was, how- 
ever, such a strong general protest, and on the part of 
several speakers, against this delay, that it was decided 
that the memorial be sent to the governments as soon as 
the committee on international law shall have given the 
memorial the correct legal and diplomatic form in the 
French language, which will be not later than November. 

At the close of the business sessions the invitation 
which Baron Bonde extended, in behalf of his government, 
to the pacifists of all countries to meet at Stockholm next 
year, was accepted with greatenthusiasm. Baron Bonde 
made everybody feel, not by the choice of his words 
alone, but by the sow! of his address as well, and by his 
very personality, that the peace cause may anticipate a 
happy day in Stockholm next year and abundant recom- 
pense for any disappointment that may have been caused 
by the postponement this year. 

A banquet at the “Taverne Royale” in the evening 
was the final and crowning feature of this general assem- 
bly of the Berne Bureau. The two days added new 
laurels to the reputation which Brussels had early made 
for itself as a good place for the friends of peace to meet. 
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Eloquent and warmly felt, indeed, were the tributes 
paid at the banquet to Senator La Fontaine and the other 
friends in Brussels who had arranged facilities for work 
and opportunities for pleasure in a charming spirit of 
hospitality. The thought that such a spirit of hospitality 
and appreciation can some day prevail everywhere among 
men, in place of the existing misery which the one word 
“immigration ” means, inspired, in departing from Brus- 
sels, one more resolution, and that is, Never to weary or 
halt in helping to make possible “peace on earth and 
goodwill among men.” 
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‘* Everyland.”’ 


The New Magazine for Boys and Girls. 

This new quarterly for boys and girls has come to fill 
a new need. Its motto might well be Garrison’s words: 
“ My country is the world. My countrymen are all man- 
kind.” The new need of training a generation that must 
carry on commerce intelligently and successfully with the 
ends of the earth, that must enter sympathetically into 
the point of view of savages dominated by witch doctors, 
and comprehend the habits and capacities of all black 
and white and “’lasses-colored creatures,” has been kept 
in mind by the two editors of this unique magazine. 
Fifty years ago the missionary was practically the only 
person who dealt sympathetically with four-fifths of the 
population of the globe, and even his sympathy was often 
marred by a complete lack of knowledge of the true 
psychology of the situation. His methods were often 
not fitted to bring the best results. To-day all this is 
changing. The missionary is teaching house-building, 
sanitation and agriculture more than Old Testament 
history. Manual training schools, hospitals and the 
electric dynamo are “ carrying the gospel to the heathen ” 
guided by the scientific spirit of modern missions, and 
are likewise opening the way for markets and new and 
important international relationships. If the modern 
American family is to be in touch with twentieth century 
problems, it can no longer shun acquaintance with the 
hitherto ignored majority of the earth’s population. The 
school and the child’s paper must begin this education in 
most households which have not yet risen to the height 
of Garrison’s vision. 

As a delightful aid to the stimulus of imagination, 
sympathy and goodwill comes this magazine which, for 
fifty cents a year, takes the child by picture and story 
around the world, making him share a fellow-feeling with 
his distant brothers. ‘* We want not sermons, but stories,” 
is the cry of the editors, and stories of rare adventure 
they certainly have got in “ Arrow-John’s Return,” “ An 
African Princess,” and in a thrilling tale of the Canadian 
wilds. A Chinese foot-ball team, a Japanese reception 
with its elaborate ceremonial, Canterbury cathedral, are 
in turn presented vividly and will be as interesting to the 
grown-ups as to the boys and girls. 

A series of four articles by Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
secretary of the new School Peace League, is begun 
under the caption of “The World Family,” and in this 
first issue an outline is given of the calling of the Hague 
Conference and its results which will be as useful to the 
elders as to the children. 

One special feature of the magazine is the series of 
prizes offered to induce the young readers to digest what 
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they have read. After a parable on international issues 
entitled, “ How Fighting Hollow became Happy Valley,” 
a prize is offered for the best interpretation by a child 
under fifteen. Other prizes are offered for essays on 
other topics, and there are two for drawings and descrip- 
tions of * Modern Giants,” the latter being asked in order 
to set the child to thinking of enemies near at hand more 
dangerous than foreign foes. 

Everyland should be in every family where there are 
youngsters, It is frankly a magazine with a missionary 
purpose, but is imbued with the new spirit which should 
appeal to every lover of chivalry, every one who per- 
ceives the enormous new possibilities of America in 
carrying civilization into the less privileged corners of 
the earth. We shall fail of our great opportunity if the 
rising generation is not inspired and fascinated with the 
romance and dignity and the glorious possibilites of this 
new world movement toward “ Togetherness.” 

The magazine shows great taste and skill in its choice 
of matter and outward form, and is as good a Christmas 
gift as any child need wish. 

Published by Everyland Publishing Company, West 
Medford, Mass. L. A. M. 
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Autumnal Convention of English 
Peace Workers. 


The autumnal meeting of the British Peace Society, 
as reported in the //erald of Peace, was held in Not-’ 
tingham in October. Principal 8S. W. Bowser of the 
Nottingham Peace and Arbitration Society extended a 
welcome to the visiting delegates and Mr. W. B. Bagga- 
ley, a magistrate of the city, presided. 

Dr. Darby, speaking of “The Place of International 
Peace in the Christian Scheme,” expressed once more 
the conviction that underlies his recent book, that as 
with the world, so with international questions, there is 
no hope save in Jesus Christ. A resolution was passed 
recognizing the fundamental relation of Christianity to 
peace, approving the efforts now being made to bring 
the churches into brotherly union, and urging the church 
leaders to form a great federation for the promotion of 
international brotherhood. The discussion of war was 
taken up from the moral point of view and the war spirit 
emphatically condemned. The speakers were Rev. W. 
Spriggs-Smith of Terrington, Thomas Wright of Sharn- 
brook, Mr. John Tyerman of Nottingham, Rev. Speight 
Auty and others. Field Secretary Morday, referring to 
the extensive system of military training now being put 
into force in England, characterized the “ Boy Scout” 
movement there as the most pernicious of modern times. 
He felt that it ought to be condemned by the church. 

Papers were prepared for the occasion by Francis W. 
Fox of London on “The Federation of Europe” and 
“‘ How to Codperate Governments and Diplomatists in the 
Promotion of International Peace.” Mr. T. R. Thomp- 
son of Bridgewater read a paper entitled, “ Invasion 
Scares; their Mischievous Consequences.” The German 
Invasion Scare became a general topic for discussion and 
the subject of resolutions. At a public meeting in 
Castlegate Lecture Hall, Right Hon. John Ellis, M. P., 
the chairman, spoke on the present situation with refer- 
ence to armaments from the point of view of the terrible 
expense that is being caused to Europe at a time when 
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there is no quarrel between the peoples. Touching upon 
the relations between Great Britain and Germany, he said : 

“There have been a great many occurrences between 
the nations, through the authorized channels of their 
ministers and ambassadors, which have not yet seen the 
light; but I am satisfied that things are going in the 
direction that we desire. Do not let us disguise the 
difficulties in the country whose name has been unhap- 
pily too much on our lips in this matter — Germany. 
They have their difficulties. There is a much stronger 
Navy League in Germany than we have in this country 
— working for mischief in my opinion. There are things, 
of course, that cannot be put into a treaty. In this coun- 
try, an island, the cardinal axiom is, of course, that our 
navy must be supreme on the water. You cannot expect 
continental nations to put their hand to a formal official 
document acknowledging a statement of that kind. The 
utmost that you can look for is that, slowly but surely, 
steps should be taken, by friendly intercourse and agree- 
ment, to ensure that there should be no surprise, no 
acceleration here in our dockyards unknown to our 
neighbors, or in their dockyards unknown to us. If you 
could arrive at something of that kind, that there should 
be a rest in this mad race for armaments, that the pace 
should be slackened, that would be a great step forward. 
I think we may go so far as to hope and believe that 
something of that kind, before we are much older, may 
become apparent; at all events, I am quite sure of this, 
that where there is a will there is a way in these matters 
as in all other matters ; and I am perfectly well satisfied 
that when the Prime Minister used those very strong 
words and authorized the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
say that the door was still open, and followed that up, 
even as he has done within the comparatively last few 
weeks, by statements such as have appeared publicly, we 
may believe and be satisfied that these mean something — 
something to the good. In these matters I always am 
more concerned that the head of the ship shall be in the 
right direction rather than with the particular question 
of the hour. Is she steering for the right port? I believe 
that is the case in this instance. I should like, before I 
sit down, to allude to another matter which has iis en- 
couraging aspect — the visit to Germany of a deputation 
from the churches of this country. The impression on 
our minds as we spent the Sabbath day coming back 
across the North Sea at the end of June was very re- 
markable; and no one will persuade me that men like 
the Bishop of Southwark or the Dean of Westminster, 
or other famous ministers, were likely to be carried away 
by mere emotion. That was a remarkable visit, and it 
will bear great fruit. I speak not of our reception by 
the Kaiser and the words he spoke to us, although I can 
say to any one that is inclined to doubt the sincerity of 
that august personage’s declarations, that we have a 
monarch, we have a crowned head, and we ask that his 
declarations should be believed with sincerity. And 
therefore the Germans say, ‘It is fair to treat the dec- 
larations of the head of our state as you would have 
treated the declarations of the head of your state.’ It 
is the habit and attitude of mind that matters.” 

Mr. Ellis counseled trustfulness in the good intentions 
and kind feelings of Germany. The friends of peace in 
Great Britain should do their utmost to stamp out all 
suspicion ; they should take for their motto, “Speak no 
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slander ; no, nor listen to it.” Let the nations once get 
into the right attitude and there will be no more panics. 

Two resolutions that were passed on the situation read 
as follows: 

‘“‘This meeting recalls with alarm and regret the recent 
attempts on the part of the press and others to create a panic 
in fear of a possible invasion from Germany, and, believing 
that a real remedy for such distrust and alarm would be 
found in an arrest of competition in naval construction be- 
tween the two countries, welcomes the statement made by 
the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, that the Govern- 
ment had taken the initiative with a view to a mutual under- 
standing as to a limitation of naval armaments, and assures 
the Government of the hearty support of the people in its 
adoption of this course, which it urges may be followed up 
without delay.” 

“This meeting, assured, notwithstanding the recent panics 
referred to, that there is not a shadow of animosity or ill-will 
between the peoples of Great Britain and Germany, except 
what may arise from misunderstanding and fear, has heard 
with pleasure of the mutual visits paid by representative men 
on both sides, having for their object the promotion of peace 
labor 
organizations ; and it heartily encourages all efforts made to 
bind nations together in the bonds of unity and peace.” 

It is evident from the records of this meeting that the 
British workers in the peace cause will do their best to 
keep out of the popular mind the thought of war with 
Germany. That they will fulfill their mission success- 
fully in spite of the present excitement is the belief of 
their fellow workers here. And when this insane war 
scare is over, both Germany and England ought to act 
upon the lesson that this situation has taught. They 
ought seriously to consider the limitation and reduction 
of armaments. Never was there a more conclusive 
instance in proof of the fact, often disputed by big navy 
advocates, that armaments tend to cause war instead of 
preserving peace, than the alarm that England has taken 
from the preparation that her neighbor across the Chan- 
nel is reported to have in contemplation. Nobody can 
see any occasion for a quarrel between these two coun- 
tries. ‘There is no issue between them whatever. The 
whole state of excitement is due to great armaments 
more than to anything else. That the Ilague Confer- 
ence of 1907 could not have made a beginning on the 
problem of armaments and forestalled these very ex- 
cesses is most regrettable; but that the Conference of 
1915 shall take action upon it should be the determina- 
tion of all the friends of peace. 
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The American School Peace League. 


BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, SECRETARY, 


The account of the League’s activities which appeared 
in the November Apvocate covers the period up to 


August last. Since then the committees and the central 
office have continued the various lines of work which 
have been so auspiciously begun. The League is essen- 
tially an educational organization, and therefore its work- 
ing year practically corresponds to the school period, 
which begins in September and lasts through the schoe!l 
year and the summer school season. 

In response to the great need of available literature on 
the subject of internationalism, which directly appeals to 
teachers and young people, the League has, through its 
publications committee, secured the services of several 
practical teachers who are preparing articles for this pur- 
pose. The League has just published ten thousand copies 
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of Superintendent Wilbur F. Gordy’s address, which he 
delivered at the annual meeting in Denver last July, 
and which has since been published in the Educational 
Review. The subject of this address, “ Teaching Peace 
in the Schools through Instruction in American History,” 
is one of vital concern to the development of the inter- 
national idea among teachers. In one paragraph Mr. 
Gordy gives the text of his address, and this should be 
read, not only by every teacher of the country, but by 
every thinking person as well: 

‘* When we learn to keep in mind the right perspective in 
teaching the national biography of such a peace-loving people 
as we have been from the beginning of our history, we shall 
devote to the arts of peace and to the social and industrial 
conditions of life that large measure of attention which is 
their due. In so doing, we shall also bring out the fact that 
our history is a part of world history and that we have a racial 
inheritance to which people of various lands and ages have 
made invaluable contributions. We shall make it clear that 
for much that we hold dear in our civilization to-day we are 
indebted to the Hebrews, the Greeks, the Romans, and to 
various countries of medieval and modern Europe. We have 
not lived in isolation; no country ever can. In all phases of 
our history our national life has been closely related with the 
life of European countries and with the rest of the world. And 
this is as it should be, for no nation can render its appropriate 
service to humanity except by harmoniously coéperating with 
other nations, —a fact which was never so self-evident as in 
this age of steam and electricity.” 

The Committee on Meetings has been very active dur- 
ing the autumn in getting the purposes and plans of the 
American School Peace League presented at educational 
gatherings, and they have met with much success so far. 
They are especially concerned in having a speaker at the 
meetings of the State Teachers’ Associations when they 
plan to organize State Branches of the League. 

On October 29 a Maine Branch was organized at 
Lewiston at the time of the Maine Teachers’ Association, 
by Alice May Douglas, who became the treasurer. The 
president is Prof. Alfred W. Anthony of Bates College, 
and the secretary is Mr. I. C. Phillips, Superintendent of 
Schools in Farmington. The vice-presidents are Payson 
Smith, State Superintendent of Instruction, Augusta; 
Wilmot B. Mitchell, Professor of English and Rhetoric, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick; A. J. Roberts, President 
Colby College, Waterville; George E. Fellows, Presi- 
dent University of Maine, Orono; 8S. H. Larrabee, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Bangor; while among the directors 
are some of the most active teachers and superintendents 
of the State. The Branch means to carry on active 
propaganda work all through the year, and has appointed 
for the purpose working committees which in part cor- 
respond to the standing committees of the League. 

The secretary of the Summer School of the South 
Branch of the League, Mr. William K. Tate, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Charleston, S. C., is in com- 
munication with the presidents of the State Teachers’ 
Associations in fourteen of the Southern States, and has 
arranged so far to have the plans of the League pre- 
sented at the South Carolina Teachers’ Association on 
December 31, when the secretary of the League will 
make the address and assist in the organization of a State 
Branch. On November 23 the Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association met at Richmond, and the League had a 
place on the program. The secretary is also to address 
the Southern Education Association at Charlotte, N. C., 
on December 30, and arrangements have been made by 
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Mr. John H. Vaughan of New Mexico to speak before 
the New Mexico Educational Association, when he ex- 
pects to organize a Branch. Several other States are 
planning for such organization. 

Scores of responsive letters have been received from 
enthusiastic teachers all over the country, and addresses 
on the League have already found their way into the 
proceedings of educational associations. The address 
of Mr. M. A. Cassidy, Superintendent of Schools, Lex- 
ington, Ky., before the Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion last June, entitled “The American School Peace 
League,” is printed in full in the published proceedings 
of this Association. “I sincerely trust,” says Mr. Cassidy 
in this address, “that the teachers of Kentucky will study 
this question, and make themselves the mighty factors 
which they can become in promoting universal and 
lasting peace throughout the world.” 

The educational press of the country has liberally re- 
sponded to the request of the secretary to print various 
reports of the League, and especially the announcement 
of the peace prize essay contest. Many requests for 
literature and information concerning this contest have 
been received from all parts of the country. 

The League is now announcing the following peace 
pin contest : 

“Two sets of prizes are offered for the most artistic 
and appropriate designs, which may be used as the official 
symbol of the American School Peace League. These 
designs must lend themselves to decorative purposes, 
such as brooches, scarf pins, ete. 

“ First set: Open to the public and private elementary 
schools of the United States. 

‘Second set: Open to the public and private secondary 
schools of the United States. 

“Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five 
dollars will be given for the three best designs in both 
sets. 

“ Contest closes May 1, 1910. 

“ Conditions of the contest: 

“The name of the contestant must not appear on the 
design, which should be accompanied by a letter giving 
the designer’s name, school and home address, and sent 
to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary American 
School Peace League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Mass., not later than May 1, 1910. 

“The award of the prize will be made at the annual 
meeting of the League, July, 1910, and the designs thus 
accepted will become the property of the League. 

“ Information concerning literature on the purpose of 
the League may be obtained from the secretary.” 

The complete list of judges for this contest is not yet 
settled. 

The Press Committee, whose chairman is Miss Jane 
Stewart of Philadelphia, is publishing in educational jour- 
nals and daily newspapers a series of six articles on the 
international peace movement, by Lucia Ames Mead, the 
first of which, entitled “ Internationalism and Patriotism,” 
will be released January 1, 1910. 

While the League is national in its scope and efforts, 
it realizes its international functions, on the basis of which 
the International Committee was formed. Some of the 
plans of this committee will probably shape themselves 
definitely in a short time, so that it may be possible to 
adopt specific measures in seeking the codperation of 
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teachers in other countries. Indeed, this initiative has 
already been taken by keen-sighted and earnest workers, 
in other countries. From New Brunswick, Australia, 
Norway and Russia have come requests for the manual of 
the League, and literature on the peace movement, espe- 
cially that bearing on the educational phase. All of these 
requests have been carefully responded to, and the secre- 
tary is intending to send to these and other inquiring 
persons the annual report, which is now in the printer’s 
hands. 


The Peace Society of the City of New 
York. 


Notes of Work during November. 
SECRETARY. 





BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE 

A meeting was held at the Park Avenue Hotel on 
November 4, for the purpose of assembling the speakers 
of the Society and outlining a general plan of campaign 
to be followed during the winter. <A simple luncheon 
was served. About thirty volunteer speakers were pres- 
ent, including educators, clergymen, writers, lawyers and 
business men, who signified their willingness to serve the 
Society by making public addresses on every possible 
oceasion. The meeting was addressed by Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead of Boston, who bas spent the summer in Europe, 
giving addresses in many cities in behalf of the movement 
for international justice and coéperation. Mr. Mead 


called especial attention to the changed status of the 
peace movement since the second Hague Conference. 


Its aims and methods, he said, were now direct and prac- 
tical, and such as should appeal to every one. The So- 
ciety will shortly issue a list of the speakers and their 
subjects, which will be distributed widely throughout the 
city, and as a result it is hoped that many opportunities 
for speakers to address the public on the peace movement 
will be had. 

The principal event of the Society during the month was 
the luncheon given at the Hotel Manhattan on the 20th. 
Some over a hundred guests were presents, including Dr. 
Edward E. Prince and Mr. Francis H. Gisborne, the 
British members of the International Fisheries Commis- 
sion, Dr. B. W. Evermann of the National Museum at 
Washington, Dr. Jokichi Takamine, the President of the 
Nippon Club of New York, and Mr. K. Yamasaki, Vice- 
Consul of Japan. Mr. George Haven Putnam of the 
firm of G. P. Putnam Sons presided. President David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford University and Professor 
Irving Fisher of the Economic Department of Yale were 
the principal speakers. The large hall where the luncheon 
was held was decorated with flags. An attractive menu 
was provided and well served. 

Mr. Putnam opened the remarks by paying tribute to 
the late Richard Watson Gilder, who was a former vice- 
president of the Society, and very much interested in its 
work, He discussed briefly the aims of the modern 
peace movement and the present craze for Dreadnaughts. 

Dr. Jordan began his remarks by saying that he would 
take his text from Benjamin Franklin: “ Wars are not 
paid for in war time; the bill comes later.” 

“J will not dwell on the financial cost of war, although 
we know that all of Europe is to-day owned by a half 
dozen families of Jewish bankers, and mortgaged up to 
the extent of its resources. I want to dwell on the 
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effect of war on the human race. The great cost of war 
consists in the loss of a nation’s manhood. The nation’s 
finest and most able leaders are the ones who are lost in 
war. Those who are left at home have not the ability 
or the courage that those who were killed possessed. 
Especially is this true when men consider that they are 
fighting for a high principle. The more noble the cause 
the more worthy the class of men who will risk their 
lives in it. And not alone the men, but the women also 
are included in the baneful effects of war, for the best 
women will not marry second-class men when the best 
men have been killed. The nation which loses its best 
men gradually sinks in efficiency and becomes the prey 
of the stronger nations.” 

Dr. Jordan described the four great principles for the 
reproduction of the species as variation, heredity, selec- 
tion and segregation, and upon the proper application of 
these principles under the most favorable conditions 
depended the virility of the race. 

He attributed the decline of Greece and the fall of 
Rome to the extinction of its best men. “Only cowards 
remained, and from their brood came forward the new 
generation.” 

In speaking of the different European countries, Dr. 
Jordan said: “If France had not lost the pick of its 
manhood in the wars of the last two centuries, it is hard 
to say where it would be at the present time. The 
Europe of to-day can compare in no way with the 
Europe which it would have been had not the best men 
been killed off in battle. It has been said that Napoleon 
filled heli with the éite of Europe. Germany guards her 
men, and reduces the waste of war to a minimum. She 
is ‘military, but not warlike. In modern times the 
greatest loss of Germany has not been from war, but 
from emigration.” 

Dr. Jordan spoke of Japan’s great military prowess in 
the Russo-Japanese War after more than two hundred 
years of peace. It has seemed astonishing to some that, 
after more than six generations in which physical courage 
had not been demanded, these virile virtues should be 
found unimpaired. He pointed out that this is just what 
we should expect, that in time of peace there is no 
slaughter of the strong, no sacrifice of the courageous. 
In the peaceful struggle for existence there is a premium 
placed on these virtues. The virile and the brave sur- 
vive. The idle, weak, and dissipated go to the wall. 

“Spain died of empire centuries ago. It was only her 
ghost which walked at Manila and Santiago. In 1630 
the Augustinian friar La Puente wrote of the fate of 
Spain: ‘ Against the credit for redeemed souls I set the 
cost of armadas and the sacrifice of soldiers and friars 
sent to the Philippines. And this I count the chief loss; 
for mines give silver and forests give timber, but only 
Spain gives Spaniards, and she may give so many that 
she may be left desolate and constrained to bring up 
strangers’ children instead of her own.’ 

“What shall we say of England? If the men who 
have fallen in England’s wars, officers and soldiers, rank 
and file, are not on the whole fairly representative of the 
‘Flower of English Chivalry,’ then fame has been singu- 
larly given to deception. We have been told that the 
glories of Blenheim, Trafalgar, Waterloo, Majuba Hill 
were won by real Englishmen. This, in fact, is the 
truth.” 
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Turning to our own country, Dr. Jordan said: 
“ America has grown strong with the strength of peace, 
the spirit of democracy. Her wars have been few. 
Were it not for the mob spirit they would have been 
fewer, but in most of them she could not choose but 
fight. Sometimes there seems no other alternative. It 
cost us a million lives to get rid of slavery. And this 
million, North and South, was the best that the nation 
could bring. As it will take centuries of peace and 
prosperity to make good the tall statures mowed down 
in the Napoleonic war, so like centuries of wisdom and 
virtue are needed to restore to our nation its lost inherit- 
ance of patriotism — not the capacity for patriotic talk, 
for of that there has been no abatement, but of the faith 
and truth which on war’s red touchstone rang true metal. 

“ Doubtless one war will not ruin a nation. Doubtless 
it will not destroy its virility or impair its blood. Doubt- 
less a dozen wars may do all this. The difference is one 
of degree alone; I wish only to point out the tendency. 
That the death of the strong is the true cause of the 
decline of a nation is a fact beyond cavil or question. 
The man who is left holds always the future in his grasp. 
One of the great books of our new century will be some 
day written on the selection of men. It will set down 
soberly and statistically the array of facts which as yet 
no one possesses; and the new Darwin whose work it 
shall be must, like his predecessor, spend twenty-five 
years in the gathering of ‘all facts that can possibly bear 
on the question.” When such a book is written we shall 
know for the first time the real significance of war.” 

In closing Dr. Jordan said: “ Guizot once asked James 
tussell Lowell how long this Republic would endure, 
and Lowell replied, ‘ Just so long as the principles of the 
founders endure.’ To this I would add: the Republic 
will live just so long as the blood of free men runs in the 
veins of the dominating section of the population.” 
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New Books. 

AMERICA AND THE Far Eastern Question. By 
Thomas F. Millard. New York: Moffat, Yard & Com- 
pany. 1909. 576 pages. 

“ America and the Far Eastern Question ” is a sequel 
to Mr. Millard’s “The New Far East,” which was pub- 
lished three years ago. In it the author points out that 
the success of Japan, in her war with Russia, aroused 
Oriental peoples to resist the encroachments of the for- 
eigner on their territories. The cry is everywhere “ Asia 
for the Asiatics ”’; in China it is “ China for the Chinese.” 
China is making great progress with her internal reforms, 
in the hope of recovering the sovereignty that she has 
lost by concessions and grants of exterritoriality. Part 
of the book is devoted to a discussion of the American 
administration of the Philippines and to the Japanese 
occupation of Korea, but its interest centres in the activ- 
ities of Japan in Manchuria. In dealing with this prov- 
ince Mr. Millard shows his anti-Japanese bias, of which 
he frankly warns the reader in his preface. In his opin- 
ion, the commercial expansion of Japan threatens the 
success of the “open door” policy that America has, for 
the past ten years, succeeded in maintaining with the aid 
of foreign governments, and the American markets in 
Manchuria will be limited, unless the United States 
government insists upon the rights of its citizens. Mr. 
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Millard believes it will be necessary to support, with in- 
creased military and naval preparations, any aggressive 
stand that may be taken by our government. He goes 
so far as to anticipate strategical problems which might 
arise in connection with the Philippines and Hawaii in 
case of war. His book has the merit of winning atten- 
tion by its candid statements and clear exposition. What 
he says is based upon observations made while traveling 
in the Orient. But there is no reason why, if his inter- 
pretations are correct, — admitting them to be so for the 
sake of discussion, but not in fact, —a policy of timely 
publicity and insistence upon fair play, conducted through 
the usual diplomatic channels, cannot take care of all 
questions of commercial rivalry that may arise between 
the nations in the Far East. The same international 
public opinion that stood by Secretary Hay when he 
saved the policy of the “open door” in 1900 may be 
trusted to stand by our State Department to-day, in case 
Japan or any other country should overstep the limits 
fixed by international treaties and declarations, Any of 
Mr. Millard’s readers who are alarmed by his book 
would do well to study the operation of this public opin- 
ion. They will see that it is far more effective than the 
display of great battleships or the threat of war. 

A Certain Ricn Man. By William Allen White. 
New York: The MacMillan Company. 

This work is considered by many one of the most 
powerful stories of American life ever written. It is full 
of vigor, dramatic interest and moral force. It deals 
with the prevailing passion for great wealth and the 
shrewd, unscrupulous means by which money power is 
often sought. It is, to our taste, a bit marred by the 
over-use of slang and profanity. But even in this regard 
it is absolutely true to life in the circles of which it treats. 
The evil with which it deals is one of the greatest and 
most perilous of our time, and it seems to us that the 
reading of Mr. White’s book by thousands, and even 
hundreds of thousands, would do more to arouse the 
nation to the peril of unscrupulous wealth than any 
amount of preaching from unnumbered pulpits. In a 
sermon delivered recently on the subject by Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden of Columbus, Ohio, the eminent preacher 
declares that “in its ethical and social significance it is 
the most important work of fiction that has lately ap- 
peared in America. I do not think that a more trenchant 
word has been spoken to this nation since ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ And it is profoundly to be hoped that this book 
may do for the prevailing Mammonism what ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ did for slavery.” Get the book and read 
it, and have your boys read it. It will do them good; 
and the girls, too, for girls suffer as much — and possibly 
more in certain ways — from Mammonism as the boys. 
Booklets and Pamphlets Received. 


SUR DES CONTRIBUTIONS ANNUELLES POUR AVANCER LA PAIX IN- 
TERNATIONAL, 32 pages. French and Danish. Copenhagen: The Danish 
Interparliamentary Group, Fredrik Bajer, Secretary. 

CANADA AND GREENLAND. By Robert Stein, Reprint from The 
Canadian Magazine of September, 1909. 8 pages. Address Mr. Stein, 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington. 

LES PARLEMENTAIRES RUSSES ET OTTOMANS EN FRANCE. The In- 
ternational Conciliation Bulletin for October 10, 

THe CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. VIsIT TOGERMANY. An account of the 
visit to Germany of members of the Christian churches of Great Britain 
in June, 1909. 48 pages. London: 41 Parliament Street, S. W. 

By Rev. Daniel Requa Foster. Reprinted 
A paper read before the Presby- 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following persons may be secured to give ad- 

dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 


EVERYLAND 


The new magazine for boys and girls offers a prize of fifty dollars 
($50) for the best story dealing with international peace. The 
story must be for boys and girls between the ages of ten and four- 
teen years. It must be in the hands of the publisher not later than 
May }. It must contain from 4,000 to 5,000 words, and must be 
a story and not a sermon. Acceptable stories that do not win the 
prize will be purchased at regular rates. 

The editors wish to call attention to the fact that the time limit 
has been changed from October } to May 3}, and that the amount of 
the prize has been increased from $25 to $50. 

Send manuscript clearly written or typewritten, with stamps for 


return, to 
EVERYLAND 
Care of M. H. LEAVIS, WEST MEDFORD, MASS. 


WORLD-PETITION TO THE THIRD 
HAGUE CONFERENCE 


Petition-blanks and “ Appeal to Educators” sent 
free on receipt of request addressed to 


Miss A. B. ECKSTEIN 
29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








PACIFIC COAST AGENCY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE. 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative. 
SEVERANCE BuILDING, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES } 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
405 Cooper Building, Denver 


2A Park Street, Boston 

1505 Penn. Avenue, Washington 

414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 

618 Peyton Building, Spokane 202 Swetiand Building, Portland 

2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 238 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 





NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, 
MELROSE, MASS. 


In Middlesex Fells, a beautiful park of 3,500 acres, seven miles from 
Boston, an ideal home for invalids. Circular sent free. References, 
Everett O. Fisk, Boston; Roswell S. Douglass, Brookline. 





NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 
Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name, 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
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other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N.C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Ia. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 414 North Henry Street, Madison, Wis. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


-<~> -- 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 
BRANCHES. 
THE PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
414 Severance Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. William V. Coffin, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
THE UTran PEACE Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
Tot New York«K ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
Tue ConNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary, 
Tue CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
Tuer BuFFALO PEACE Soctrery, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. N. Larned, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 
AUXILIARIES. 
THe KANSAS STATE PEACE Society, Wichita, Kansas, 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
NEWYORK GERMAN-A MERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, New York, N.Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d Street. 
Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 2835 Third Ave. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
121 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 
Tue Texas STATE PEACE Society, Waco, Texas. 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President. 
John K. Strecker, Jr., Secretary. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Prof. Elbert Russell, President, Richmond, Ind. 
George Fulk, Secretary, Cerro Gordo, Ill. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, 
George W. Nasmyth, President, 
110 Highland Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Heber E. Griffith, Secretary-Treasurer, 
140 College Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Louis P. Lochner, Recording Secretary, 
915 University Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
caN PrACcE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. One-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ez-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

Freedom of Commerce in Time of War.—By James L. Tryon, 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. $1.50 per hundred, 

Economic Facts for Practical People.—By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 

The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 

Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 
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The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause 
of Peace.— By David J. Brewer of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Address before the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation June 12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, 
etc., 26 pages. Price 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid, 

The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Reprinted from the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $3.00 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $3.00 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-Witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Nanmburg. — Letter Leaflet No, 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results. —8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles FE. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 

Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2 00 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 

War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Illustrated. $1.25 


35 cts. 
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ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 
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The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue TrvE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THe War SystTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tur Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
anp Germany: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 

THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. 
By James Brown Scott. Two 
large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65 A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for May 18, etc. Price, 20 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


December, 1909. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 

REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and illustrated. 
Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, $1.50 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 

AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
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